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CORRUPT POLITICAL METHODS. 


‘The lessons of history and the fate of free states can never be suffi- 
ciently pondered by those upon whom so large and heavy a responsibility 
for the maintenance of rational human freedom rests.” 

To what extent is it wise and proper to reward political 
workers? How can the use of money in elections be suppressed ? 

These questions imply a great deal and suggest a great deal. 
Is it true that, in this republic of what is assumed to be one 
people and many States, the pursuit of politics by political 
workers is merely a means to a personal end; is it true that the 
corrupt use of money to influence elections is more than a mere 
blot or speck here and there on the surface of a great, deep, and 
pure current of public opinion that, according to its judgment, 
selects from among the most worthy, fit and honorable agents to 
carry on the government, in whatever direction of policy and 
achievement, be it wise or unwise, the great body of electors think 
most advantageous to the welfare of all? 

It is somewhat unpleasant to the believers in and lovers of a 
real republican government to be compelled to admit that the 
business of politics is too often chiefly carried on by those whose 
ends are purely personal, and to admit that the development of 
corrupt means and methods in respect of the election of the law- 
makers and of the executors of the law has at least kept pace 
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with the growth of population and material advancement in our 
favored republic as well as elsewhere. 

It is not that the world has grown worse and is in decadence, 
but it is that in spite of all the light of better and broader educa- 
tion, and improvement in the personal condition of members of 
society in general, the choice of agents of the public will con- 
tinues to be in an increasing degree greatly influenced, and 
often controlled, by something far other than an idea of the gen- 
eral public welfare. In States and districts where real opinions 
and purposes are closely balanced, the hope of some personal gain 
in cash to a certain small percentage of voters suffices to turn the 
scale; and the general result is greatly influenced by the motive 
and expectation of some few of the most active in such elections 
that, if success shall come to their side, they will receive places 
of power and emolument as the spoil for which they contended. 
A ton of “work” plus a pound of fitness equals $2000 a year. 

A government of the people—a republic in the modern sense 
of the word—is a government in which the real judgment and 
opinion of the body of the people are supposed to control the se- 
lection of the public officers, whose duty, regulated by law, is to 
put in force the general will. This judgment and opinion may be 
wise or unwise as the event may prove, but they are the public 
and general judgment and will, by which all benefit or suffer 
alike. But if, in a division of judgment and opinion among the 
voters, enough votes are bought and sold, on one side or on the 
other, to control the result in the selection of officers either to 
make or execute law, there is no longer any effectual public 
judgment or opinion; the republic is to fare well or ill ac- 
cording as a commodity—the bought and sold votes—that has 
been sold and purchased in a market happens to have been more 
largely purchased by one party or the other; and this commodity 
thus becomes the controlling force in the making and execution 
of the laws. 

In many of the more recent presidential elections, divisions 
of parties in several of the States have been so close that the 
purchase of a comparatively small number of votes could easily 
turn the scale, and so the temptation to such corruption has been 
strong; and it can be assumed to be an undisputed fact that such 
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temptation has been yielded to by the active managing agents of 
both the great political parties. A similar temptation in such 
cases has also existed and borne its evil fruit in false and illegal 
registration, and in false returns by election officers of the votes 
actually cast. When complaint or criticism is made in regard to 
such operations, the answer, coming oftentimes from men whose 
character and conduct in regard to private and personal transac- 
tions are above reproach, is made, with apparent and sometimes 
rather gratified conscientiousness, that great interests of public 
safety and welfare were at stake, and that it was justifiable, or at 
least excusable, to protect the country by whatever means ap- 
peared to be necessary. There are others who seem to consider 
that politics is a business like that of war, that the other party 
may fairly be treated as a public enemy, and that it is praise- 
worthy to overcome such an enemy by any of the methods of 
deceit or corruption that are considered justifiable in dealing 
with an enemy in time of war. It is these who most commonly, 
and naturally enough from such a standpoint, consider that the 
possession of places of public trust and emolument is the spoil of 
war, and that they, as the leaders in such methods of strategy 
and combat, are entitled to the largest part. 

Bad as this state of things is in regard to presidential elec- 
tions, it is easy to see how much worse it would be were our 
presidents elected by the popular vote of the whole body of the 
people of the nation; for in that case these methods of bribery, 
corruption, and false returns, instead of being confined in their 
effects to the particular State in which they occur, thus in most 
instances having a comparatively small influence upon the final 
result, would operate over the whole field, so that the purchase 
of a thousand votes or the making of one false return, even 
in the smallest State, might actually control the result of the 
action of now more than ten million voters. And if it be true 
(as there is very little doubt it is) that in a considerable number 
of the States the question who shall be president and vice presi- 
dent, who shall be members of Congress, who shall be governors 
and other officers of state, who shall be members of legislatures 
that elect senators, is one in fact resting entirely with the registra- 
tion and returning officers, and is disposed of by them according 
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to their notion of what they profess to believe the supreme wel- 
fare of the State or of a particular race requires, the national 
elections, if carried on under provisions for a universal ballot of 
the whole body of the people, would almost cease to be interest- 
ing, for, as regards the result expressing the will of the people, 
they would cease to exist. 

It is well to look these things squarely in the face. From 
any point of view, nothing is to be gained by shutting our eyes 
to systems and practices known, or even believed to exist, that 
deeply affect the public welfare. If such systems and prac- 
tices are thought by anybody to be in any sense defensible, 
they ought to be fully discussed and made known, and if they 
are good for the republic, the whole body of the people ought 
to be convinced of it. After every election the means resorted 
to to accomplish a victory ought to be fully reported, the moneys 
raised duly accounted for, and the bribers, the bribed, and the 
makers of false returns compensated in honors and emoluments 
according to the degree of their activity and success. It may 
be safely estimated that even in the last campaign, when the 
attention and interest of the body of the voters were more than 
usually excited by legitimate questions of great public policy, 
and when, presumably, therefore, a larger proportion would 
vote according to their own opinions than in times of compara- 
tive apathy, more than $5,000,000 was raised and expended for 
what are called political purposes; and after making liberal 
allowance for the expense of circulating documents, of holding 
public meetings, of processions, banners, bands, and torches, and 
all the other spectacular parts of the great drama, there must 
have been a very large sum remaining that was spent for purposes 
which both the laws and the general moral sense of the nation 
condemn. But however depressing these things are to those who 
believe in a government really of the people and for the people, 
they are only the endless repetitions of history, and they should 
not produce discouragement, but should rouse the great body of 
citizens, to whatever party they may belong, to a more earnest 
study of the causes that lead to such events, and more earnest and 
persistent efforts to eradicate them. 

The principal causes of the political methods we are consider- 
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ing are not far toseek. They are, first, the intensity of party 
feeling which, in proportion to its strength, tempts citizens who 
have no merely personal ends in view, to think that they can 
excuse themselves to themselves for resorting to practices that 
they would consider dishonorable and criminal as between man 
and man, in order to overthrow the party enemy and to win what 
they consider to be a desirable party success; as if a citizen 
might commit an act affecting all his fellows which he would 
scorn to do when it affected only one of them. And after re- 
peating the experiment a few times, he comes to consider, if he 
really thinks about it at all, that principles of morality have 
no application to politics; and that as regards the penal laws 
of his country, it is merely a question of his not being discovered 
in the violation of them, or if discovered, a question of a sym- 
pathetic grand jury or prosecuting officer ignoring the offense. 
Another and smaller class of citizens acts from a different 
motive and with different expectations. This class, or a consid- 
erable proportion of it, is not embarrassed with the possession of 
any particular principles, and looks to what is to be made for 
itself out of the enterprise. Associated with some political party, 
professing the greatest devotion to the interests of the people, and 
glibly portraying to the less well-informed the evils to which 
they are subjected by the existing order of things, they are in- 
stant in season and out of season, on the street corners, at the 
primaries, on the platforms, and in the processions; and so they 
come to be regarded as the natural and patriotic leaders in great 
political movements, and when a success is achieved they verily 
expect to have their reward and insistently demand it. The 
places of public trust in the execution of the laws are theirs of 
right, and if any president, or governor, or senator, or member of 
Congress, or head of a department, or board of aldermen even, 
fails to recognize this right, he and they are thought to be guilty 
of gross ingratitude and breach of duty, and the evil time is 
deemed to have come when such conspicuous virtue and exertion 
have failed to receive their due recognition. They have no 
respect for such sentiments as those expressed by William of 
Orange when he had saved his republic. The sovereignty was 
offered to him and he declined it. He declared his readiness to 
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lay down all the offices which he held if a more useful substitute 
could be found. He said: 


‘‘Let no man think that my good-will is in any degree changed or 
diminished. LI agree to obey, as the least of the lords or gentlemen of the 
land could do, whatever person it may please you to select. You have 
but to command my services wheresoever they are most wanted ; to guard ° 
& province or a single city, or in any capacity in which I may be found 
most useful. I promise to do my duty with all my strength and skill, as 
God and my conscience are witness that I have done it hitherto.” 


They have no respect for the modesty of such citizens at, Wash; ~” 

ington and Grant, but having solely in view the largest Salary 

attached to the best office they can get, and the largest gains to be 

won by the manipulation of such an office for their own ends, if 

they fail to get the office they look upon the victory of their party 

as a defeat to themselves. But many of this class do obtain offices; 

if not the very ones they want, those that are better than nothing. 

Many times the office and the man have no natural compatibility 
except in the matter of the pay-roll. The man’s subordinates, 

either upon the principle of natural selection or from coercion, 

become toa degree his political satellites, and his sphere of prin- % 
cipal activity becomes that of operating an organized political ma- 

chine, preparing for the next campaign. The political worker has 

been rewarded, not as a grateful and just recognition of character, 

capacity, and patriotic public service, not as the best selection cea 
of a particular citizen to execute a particular public trust, but as 
the demanded payment for the kind of work before mentioned. 
Fortunately for the present and future of our country, only a 
very small proportion of the people regard such a state of things 
with satisfaction. The great body of the people undoubtedly 
wish their public servants to be selected for their character, and for 
their capacity thoroughly to fulfill the duties imposed upon them; 
and of course if those duties involve matters of national policy or 2 
discretion, they would wish the officials to be of the same general 

political opinions as themselves. They do not wish to pay the 

political worker with a public place he is for any cause unsuited 

to fill, while they are glad to show their recognition of the un- 

selfish political activity of upright and capable men by intrust- 

ing them with the performance of those public duties which they 
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are best fitted to engage in. They do not believe in a gratitude 
that is demanded as a recompense, and which is likely to result 
in an inefficient or corrupt public service. 

The mercenary greed of office, the corruption of the electors, 
and the falsification of returns are very closely allied. The first 
is very likely to produce the others. As selfishness and ambi- 
tion are innate qualities of the human mind, it cannot be expected 
that the thirst for the power and profits of place will ever be 
much diminished, but its gratification can be repressed in just 
the proportion that the moral sense of the people in regard to 
elective offices, and that of the appointing power in respect of 
the other offices, can be roused into firm and vigorous exercise. 
Taking the country all together, it can be safely affirmed that 
the people in the election of their own officers protect themselves 
in this respect to a greater degree, in proportion, than those select- 
ing the appointive officers have been so far enabled to do. After 
every election in which a president, or governor, or other officer 
having the power of patronage is chosen, the pressure upon each 
and all of them, by and in favor of political workers, for im- 
mediate appointment, is far greater than those not having the 
immediate personal means of knowledge can well imagine. A 
great part of the time of a president and his heads of department, 
that needs to be given to public matters of general importance, is 
absorbed in deciding between the conflicting demands of many 
political workers for places that all together do not amount to 
one-tenth of the number of applicants, each one of whom is dis- 
appointed that he has not been taken before all his fellows. 
And all are displeased in common if any old incumbent, no mat- 
ter how perfectly he may be discharging the duties of his office, 
no matter how steadily he may have refrained from “ pernicious 
activity,” no matter how high his character, no matter how well 
the public interest is promoted by his service, is not at once dis- 
missed, in order that each one of the claimants may compete for 
the prize of the vacancy. We have had brave declarations of 
virtue and good intentions on this subject from all political parties 
for some years, but the performance has, so far, fallen shame- 
fully short of such professions. Indeed, these promises and dec- 
larations have been treated, after elections, with ribald and sys- 
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tematic contempt.* Nobody in a republic is or should be in 
favor of an office-holding class; but as the great bulk of the small 
administrative employments are those involving no policy of 
government, and merely call for the exercise of particular and 
strictly-defined business work, it is difficult to suggest upon what 
ground they should be treated differently from other business 
employments in the country, in respect of which the questiori of 
the political opinions of those employed is almost never heard of. 
It would be an astonishing spectacle, and one everybody would 
condemn, if at every change of directors in a great railroad or 
manufacturing corporation, all the station-agents, engineers, line- 
men, and operatives should be dismissed, in order to make places 
for successors whose political or other opinions were supposed to 
be like those of the new board of directors, The business of the 
government is of common interest to every one of its citizens, 
and to be successful it must be conducted upon the same princi- 
ples and by the same general methods that are found to be wise 
and adequate in private affairs; and in these the man would be 
thought demented who should maintain that the views of the 
station-agents, or engineers, or factory workmen on the subject of 
protection, or woman suffrage, or any other of the questions of 
public consideration, make them any more or less fitted for or 
entitled to employment. 

But in spite of delusive hopes and broken promises, some 
real progress has been made in the improvement of the civil serv- 
ice in these respects, and there is fair ground for the hope that 
before many years the great body of civil employments in the 
government, as well of the States as of the nation, will cease to 
be the spoil for which parties contend. With this reformation 
there will naturally come a very great diminution of that sort of 
political activity which is inspired by expected personal profit 
for the political workers as such, and by so much the induce- 
ment to the bribery of voters and the falsification of returns will 
be diminished. 

Undoubtedly the corruption of the franchise can be much 


*See letter of President Cleveland to George W. Curtis, of Dec. 30th, 
1885, and the confidential circular of his postmaster-general (Mr. Vilas) to 
Democratic Congressmen, printed in the newspapers about May 14th, 1885, 
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more largely repressed than it is at present by improvements in 
the system of registration and voting, by requiring that fair and 
intelligent representatives of the contending parties shall be em- 
ployed in every step of the registration, return, and canvass of 
the votes, and by making more complete provision for the pun- 
ishment of bribery, attempts to bribe, and conspiracies to effect 
bribery. There is no difficulty in framing such laws if the 
people’s representatives are willing to enact them, but there are 
<langers on some points in such measures which would need to be 
carefully guarded against. The length of this article does not 
admit stating them all, but one may be mentioned. It arises 
out of the isolation of a voter when he is exercising the fran- 
chise. If he is isolated, unless the election officers are upright 
and intelligent representatives of all the principal parties, his 
vote is entirely at the mercy of the election board, and the board 
has the power, without much danger of detection, of changing 
his vote and thus defeating his will. 

Assuming, then, that an aroused sense of public justice and 
public safety will soon bring about the enactment of laws for the 
repression and punishment of crimes in connection with elec- 
tions, as nearly perfect as knowledge and skill can make them, 
the serious question of their enforcement still remains. If courts 
and prosecuting officers, juries, and witnesses are not alive to the 
brave and impartial performance of their duties, the existence of 


enactments and penalties must be of little use, and the business 


of bribery and falsification will still be likely to go on. If these 
officers have had a part either in the corruption of the election or 
in the “rewards” gained thereby, prosecutions in such cases will 
be rare and convictions still rarer. Courts, prosecuting officers, 
and juries feel the influence of the atmosphere of power and 
prejudice, whether of tyrannical governments, excited communi- 
ties, or organized societies and leagues of endless nomenclature 
such as have of late come to be so numerous; and it requires a 
purity and a heroism of great and peculiar character to guide the 
hand of justice in her work unswerved. The conscious partaker 
in the spoil of an election won by purchased votes or fabricated 
or despoiled returns cannot be looked upon as likely to possess 
these qualities. With him, in one case the “devilish enginery” 
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of malignant prosecutors, lying witnesses, unjust judges, and 
picked juries will be employed to destroy an “ offensive partisan,” 
and in another the equally devilish enginery that contrives the ob- 
struction and failure of justice upon his fellows, will appear and 
reappear as stock pieces in the dreary drama of misgovernment. 

In all these evils, manifest as they are, there is no reason for 
despair or discouragement in the hearts of those who believe 
that truth and justice and virtue are as essential in social and 
political affairs as they are everywhere agreed to be in the per- 
sonal intercourse of men. There should be rather a hope and 
confidence inspired by the knowledge that these degrading and 
destructive practices can be brought to light, and that it is within 
the power of brave, unselfish, and persistent patriotism to make 
them odious and profitless, and to reduce them to the smallest 
proportions. When men in general can be made to feel that the 
real freedom of the franchise and the purity of the ballot are of 
infinitely more concern to them and their posterity than all other 
questions that relate to the welfare of the state, they will refuse 
to be either promoters or actors or beneficiaries in any movement 
that makes the corruption of voters or the manipulation of re- 
turns a part of its operations. Does it need more to establish 
this feeling than for those who possess it (and of such there are 
a great many, perhaps even a majority in most if not all the polit- 
ical parties of the country) to declare their independence, and, act- 
ing either separately or collectively, to appeal to the body of the 
citizens to unite in denouncing and punishing such crimes, by 
whatever party agents and under whatever stress of temptation 
they may be committed? To doubt this would be to doubt the 
honesty of a majority of the people, on which, in the long run, 
the very existence of a people’s government rests. 

Will any political casuist or manager affirm that it is not base 
to buy a vote, while he admits that it is base to sell one? Will 
any such affirm that willful false swearing by election officers is 
not a base crime, but is either a virtue or a not dishonorable ex- 
pedient? If it be wicked and treasonable to swear falsely in 
order to preserve a Negro majority in a particular State, is it 
a Christian and patriotic virtue to swear falsely in order to pre- 
serve the rule of an Anglo-Saxon minority in the same or in 
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another State? It is needless to multiply questions like these. 
Either the practices we are discussing are bad everywhere and 
under all circumstances, or else we must come without flinch- 
ing to the fundamental maxim that bribery and perjury are 
just and praiseworthy—certainly not reprehensible—whenever 
those who resort to them think the public good will be promoted 
thereby! But we cannot stop here; this maxim is only an insep- 
arable part of a much larger premise, which includes fraudulent 
naturalization, Socialism founded on an immediate division 
of all property, and Nihilism and Anarchism, whose effective 
and customary methods of persuasion and action embrace all 
secret forms of violence and terror—the knife, the poison, and 
bomb of the assassin—always, of course, employed to save society 
from alleged evils! Perhaps marshaling all these in their natural 
and necessary association with the system of benefiting the re- 
public by bribery and perjury, may lead to some useful reflec- 
tions on the part of people who have thought it not improper 
to do some of these things, while they have felt horrified that 
others, less intelligent and less responsible than they, have done 
some or al] of the others. 

If we can emancipate ourselves from party fealty or zeal suffi- 
ciently to determine for ourselves as citizens, in all parties or out 
of them, and in all the walks of life, that we will defend the 
well-springs of true liberty against these poisons, and that our 
republican system, which has given us a century of beneficence, 
shall not perish or be imperiled from our blindness to the lessons 
of history or from the extirpation of the moral sense of the people, 
the effectual means to these ends are within our reach. The 
chief of them may be summarized as follows: 

1. Improved registration laws, administered by intelligent, 
reputable, and responsible men taken from all parties. 

2. The elections to be conducted by officers of the highest 
character and ability, taken from all parties, under provisions 
which shall secure the privacy of the voter and the secrecy of 
his ballot, and at the same time shall secure truth, equality, and 
justice in the conduct of the election offices. 

3. The public canvass of the votes witnessed by representa- 
tives of all parties, and the publication of full accounts of election 
expenses. 
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4. The final returns to be canvassed in the same way. 

5. Provision for the prompt hearing and decision of disputed 
questions by the courts. 

6. The punishment of false and illegal registration, bribery in 
connection with registrations or elections, aiding or abetting brib- 
ery, or attempting or conspiring to bribe, or to register, or to vote 
illegally. 

7. More stringent qualifications of jurors. 

8. Oaths by all persons proposing to register, all voters at the 
election, and all persons elected or claiming election, that they 
have not been guilty of, or aided in any way in, false or illegal 
registration or voting, bribery or attempting or conspiring to bribe, 
or making false canvasses or returns. 

9. A large limitation of the influx of foreigners and of the 
naturalization thereof, and more perfect scrutiny in admitting to 
naturalization. 

10. And last, but far from least, the better education of the 
voters and their children—an education including the essential 
truth that every citizen of the republic in town, district, city, 
State, or nation is personally a real factor for good or ill in the 
great sum of the general welfare; that his own opinion—the 
best effort of his mind and heart—is the sole true guide for him; 
and that, in spite of corrupt temptations, or the blare of trumpets, 
or the flames of torches, or the excitements of contest or victory 
of one party or another, his mission for himself and his children 
is to follow the light that his knowledge and his conscience per- 
ceive, and not that of any other man. 

To the great number of those in our country and every other 
—a number great and increasing—who have faith in the provi- 
dence of God, the pathway of the human race grows brighter and 
clearer. 


“Go where it will, the deep heaven will be around it. Therein let us 
have hope and sure faith. To reform a world, to reform a nation, no wise 
man will undertake; and all but foolish men know that the only solid, 
though a far slower reformation, is what each begins and perfects on him- 
a.” 


GrorGE F. EpMUNDs. 
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THERE is one question in the minds of Canadian politicians 
(and in Canada every man is a politician) which has dwarfed all 
others into insignificance. It is the desirability or otherwise of 
uniting the destinies of Canada with those of her great southern 
neighbor. At present the immediate matter involved is commer- 
cial union. It is a political axiom, however, that the destiny of 
a people depends upon the measure of prosperity they enjoy in 
their commercial life, and it is certain that complete reciprocal 
trade could not exist between Canada and the United States 
without both countries becoming politically a unit in any com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries, including Great Britain 
in that term. Professor Goldwin Smith, the great apostle in 
Canada of commercial union, or unrestricted reciprocity, dis- 
tinctly stated in an interview with Mr. Henry Norman, the 
“traveling commissioner” of the London “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
that although the immediate results of commercial union could 
not be foreseen, the ultimate result would be political union, and 
that England must be content with Canada’s friendship. To try 
to connect Canada with England and detach it from the United 
States, he said, was as hopeless and as foolish as it would be to 
attempt to connect Scotland with the United States and detach her 
from England. Prof. Smith has introduced the reductio ad ab- 
surdum method of argument, and it must be patent to every in- 
telligent observer of contemporary history that England’s hold 
on this continent was loosened forever by the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

The writing on the wall forecasting the future of Canada is 
clear and distinct. The Conservative Party, which now holds 
the reins of government, interprets the signs of the times as in- 
dicative of the future growth and prosperity of the Dominion of 
Canada as a distinct nation in North America. This is a com- 
fortable belief, and contains many of the essential elements of 
popularity. The Conservative Party hopes to stem the tide now 
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running in favor of the commercial union movement by appealing 
to Canadian patriotism and loyalty to Great Britain. During 
the national childhood, Sir John Macdonald and his followers 
propose to retain the undefined political connection with England, 
because it not only secures a free market for Canadian produc- 
tions, but entails an obligation upon the imperial government to 
afford the colony support and material assistance in the event of 
any international crisis. This is the simple crystallization of the 
aspirations of the present occupants of the treasury benches in 
the Dominion Parliament, after deducting the sentimental nega- 
tive quantity, of which they make such a parade. It is wholly 
inconceivable, and hardly pretended, when Canada shall have at- 
tained her majority, with, say, a population of 50,000,000 souls, 
that these very loyal gentlemen will then consider “ colonial” an 
honorable title. They will not then for one moment tolerate the 
least suspicion of British interference; such, for instance, as the 
negotiation of international treaties, and British representation at 
foreign courts, over which, under the present system, the Domin- 
ion government has no direct control, and in which Canadian 
interests are invariably subordinated to those of Great Britain. 
The Conservatives, in fact, dream of another Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the final severing of the umbilical cord that 
connects Canada with the mother country. While preaching a 
gospel of loyalty, they plan a Canadian republic, and the con- 
tinual menace which such an institution would mean for this 
country and the United States, and its probable results, do not 
appear to enter into their calculations. 

The promoters and supporters of imperial federation form a 
small wealthy class in Canada, for the greater part recruited from 
the descendants of the members of the infamous family compact. 
They are endeavoring to arrogate to themselves the absolutism 
and autocracy of the old-world aristocracy. Canada, however, is 
wedded to democracy, and the only aristocracy recognized is that 
of brains and honest endeavor. The divine law of primogeniture 
and the inherent right to legislate for the people would be little 
comprehended in Canada. It is just these relics of feudalism 
which the promoters of this scheme hope to import and cultivate, 
but the atmosphere of America is fatal to such institutions. 
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Imperial federation, as placed before the public, is an antithet- 
ical “fad” born of the commercial union debate in the House of 
Commons during the session of 1888. It advocates the estab- 
lishment of an imperial zollverein between England and all her 
dependencies. The scheme is violently opposed by the Conserva- 
tive manufacturing plutocracy and the Liberal proletariat alike. 
Both see nothing but ruin and national disaster in it, and any 
political party in Canada espousing such a cause would be 
doomed at the polls. The imperial federationists recognize the 
disintegrating forces at work in the Dominion, and endeavor to 
doctor the symptoms and ignore the disease. The proposed 
plaster, however, would certainly be rejected by England as well 
as by the sister colonies. Its object is to create absolute free 
trade between the different component members of the British 
Empire, and to establish a common fiscal tariff against the world. 
No regard is paid to the widely-separated positions of the coun- 
tries on the map and the comparative isolation it would force 
upon the respective colonies comprising the union. Their inter- 
course with other countries under such conditions would natu- 
rally be of a very restricted character, even if it did not cease 
altogether. A transient revival of some British manufacturing 
industries might result, but it would be detrimental to all Eng- 
land’s commercial interests to discriminate in favor of her colonies. 
This is especially true of the greatest of them all—Canada. The 
operation of such a policy would assuredly embitter the trade 
relations existing between Great Britain and the United States, 
and a market of 5,000,000 would not be considered an adequate 
compensation for the loss of one of over 60,000,000. It is Eng- 
land’s policy to remain on terms of amity with our great neigh- 
bor, and modern sentiment on the other side of the Atlantic is 
not quite as remarkable for the quality of self-abnegation as the 
promoters of imperial federation must imagine. Such a com- 
mercial policy emanating from the Colonies would doubtless be 
treated with profound respect in Downing Street, but it would 
nevertheless be relegated to the cireumlocution office to mature. 

The existing tariff wall surrounding the Canadian seaboard 
once obliterated, Canada would become a slaughter market for 
British goods. It is also probable that dire complications would 
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in consequence arise with the customs of the United States, as a 
system of smuggling might be attempted. Imperialists argue 
that such would also be the result of commercial union with the 
United States. It is a mistake. Canada, admitted into the 
Union, could successfully enter into fair competition with any of 
the other States. In England the most dense ignorance of Can- 
ada prevails, and British capital is not to any appreciable extent 
invested in the country. The absorption of Canada by the 
United States would be followed by an influx of American capi- 
tal, and, with the development of her illimitable mineral and 
other resources, Canada could become the entrepét of raw material 
for two hemispheres, and compete with the world. The exporta- 
tions from Canada to the old country would not increase under 
imperial federation, because she at present enjoys the privilege 
of a free market that England offers to the whole world. But if 
free trade with distant countries, such as Australia and New 
Zealand, would be advantageous to Canada, surely the benefits 
to be derived from a similar arrangement with a country in close 
contiguity to it, like the United States, would be very much 
greater and more immediate. 

Perhaps one of the most fatal defects in the imperial federa- 
tion fad in the eyes of Canadians, is that it would necessarily 
impose a direct tax upon the ordinary commodities of life, for the 
purpose of contributing to the maintenance of the imperial de- 
fenses and institutions. The sentiment of the Canadian people 
is essentially as democratic as that of their American neighbors, 
and the immense standing armies and consequent oppressive 
taxation, accepted with such meek resignation by the peoples of 
Europe, would be regarded as an unmitigated curse in Canada. 
Any national expenditure imposing heavy burdens upon the 
people would not be tolerated here, unless for the development 
of the natural resources of the country. Canada has a national 
debt of proportions far in excess of her population, but it must 
be acknowledged that it has been wholly incurred in enterprises 
which have enabled her to retain an existence. It is the boast of 
the Canadian people, and one to which history affords no parallel. 

Let us assume that imperial federation could be effected. 
The representation that Canada would receive in the proposed 
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federal Upper House at Westminster, which is proposed to re- 
place that old relic of barbarism, the House of Lords, would 
necessarily be small. It would be not only possible but inevita- 
ble that, in any deep question affecting colonial interests, the 
most dire complications would ensue. The Canadian “ peers” 
would assuredly find themselves in a painful minority on some 
legislation of vital importance to Canada. The Canadian people, 
at this period of their history, would not brook any imperial prin- 
ciples of retrogression or senseless war expenditure being forced 
upon them. If John Bull should attempt to loosen Canada’s purse- 
strings, he would find that all her loyalty would vanish into thin 
air. Canadians already feel sore about the obtuseness of British 
statesmen, and they have the meanest opinion of Her Majesty’s 
corps diplomatique. They have not forgotten the Ashburton fish- 
ing party, at which Maine was given away over a champagne lunchi- 
eon. Any endeavor to create any thing more obligatory than a 
sentimental relationship with Great Britain would arouse the 
greatest bitterness in Canada, and would be resisted at the point 
of the bayonet. Imperial federation would extend the operation 
of the Declaration of Independence northward rather precipitately. 
It would cause Canada to implore from the government at Wash- 
ington, as a favor, that which she can now honorably accept. A 
speedy and final rupture of the relationship with England would 
be inevitable, and the racial and religious differences in the 
Provinces would lapse into restless intolerance, and the tension 
would become too great. The French would call in the assist- 
ance of British troops, as, in the establishment of either Cana- 
dian independence or a union with the United States, they fore- 
see the forfeiture of all the peculiar privileges they now enjoy 
under the Treaty of Quebec. 

Under an independent form of government, radical changes 
in the Constitution would immediately become urgently neces- 
sary. The terms of the British North America Act, passed by 
the imperial parliament in 1867, delegate all the powers not 
specified as belonging to the provincial legislatures to the federal 
government at Ottawa, which retains the privilege of the veto— 
virtually a dead letter. This is the antithesis of the United 


States’ procedure. This act expressly secures the continuance 
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of the French tongue as an official language, and relegates to the 
Provinces the entire control of education—a most important factor 
in the progression of any nation. This provincial system has 
proved a great calamity to Canada. The French population of 
the Province of Quebec and eastern Ontario is absolutely priest- 
ridden, and is assiduously educated to place papal above civil 
authority. The Church of Rome in Canada is not merely a re- 
ligious society; it is the most powerful political agency in the 
country. The church wields a corporate vote which is thrown 
into either political scale at its dictation, and is irresistible at the 
polls. As a necessary sequence, politicians truckle to the ma- 
jority, and an entrance into the legislative halls of the country is 
obtained only after enrollment as a friend of Rome and a bridling 
of the conscience. The most grievous injury that has resulted 
from this ecclesiastical domination is the separate school system, 
which practically means the nurturing for all time of racial and 
religious prejudices and the erection of an insuperable barrier 
against the ultimate assimilation of the two races. The British 
régime alone renders this possible, and every student of history 
knows what it means for Canada. Without a common language 
there cannot be a common thought; and lacking homogeneity, it 
is impossible for a people ever to become a nation, or to take a 
foremost position in the world’s civilization. 

As a matter of fact, the Dominion of Canada has no constitu- 
tion to which the people stand committed. The present Constitu- 
tion was framed by the imperial Parliament in the infancy of the 
colony, and was only a ridiculous compromise, which should now 
be relegated to the limbo of oblivion, among other curiosities of 
British statesmanship. Canada is now practically emancipated 
from England, and the two are in reality foreign and competing 
nations. The pseudo-political connection costs England the price 
of a few cruisers in Canadian waters and a regiment of soldiers 
at Halifax. It costs Canada the maintenance, at an annual ex- 
pense of about three presidents, of a British nobleman, whose 
duties consist of reading a speech from the throne prepared for him 
by the first minister at the opening of Parliament, of receiving 
addresses highly eulogistic and about nothing in particular, and 
of opening bazars. It is not therefore incomprehensible that 
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the Canadian people should demand a modification of the Con- 
stitution in order to make it consonant with the requirements and 
progress of the new world. There is no possibility at this late 
hour of the French element being assimilated by the English in 
Canada. \ The only thing which can relieve the English minority 
in the Province of Quebec, and the hand-tied majority in Ontario 
and the other Provinces, from the civil and political domination 
of a priest-governed illiterate brute force, is political union with 
the United States.| The clever sophists of the Ultramontane or 
Jesuit sect fear the separation from England, not because they 
do not hate the English very cordially, but because beneath the 
protection of the British lion they hope to build up a new France 
in Canada, and drive out the conquerors of the plains of Abra- 
ham. Their enthusiasm carries them even beyond this. Their 
followers are rapidly becoming a mighty engine in New England 
politics, and they hope eventually, by unremitting and insidious 
aggression and political wire-pulling, to undermine all the institu- 
tions of the new world and win a vast new empire for the Pope. 
The repeal of the British North America Act is now de- 
manded by the Protestant electorate from ocean to ocean in the 
Dominion. The immediate cause of the agitation is the passage 
of the Jesuits’ Estates Act by the Quebec legislature in 1887. 
This act votes $400,000 out of the public treasury to the Pope, 
to be held as a deposit by the provincial government, and dis- 
tributed according to his instructions. The only restrictive con- 
dition in the bill is that the money must be expended for the 
educational purposes of the church in the Province of Quebec. 
This means the Protestants paying the piper for any little scheme 
which may occur to His Holiness as likely to advance his inter- 
ests. This sum is to be paid in compensation for the loss of the 
so-called “ Jesuit estates,” which were confiscated by George III. 
when the Jesuit order was suppressed in Canada, at the time of 
the British occupation. Putting aside the term “confiscation,” 
when a corporate body is dissolved without having first disposed 
of its property, the said property reverts to the crown, under the 
English constitutional law. The only defense made for this bill 
is that the British North America Act guarantees to the Prov- 
inces the right of disposing of any moneys in such a manner as 
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they may think fit. These estates were originally granted in 
trust by Louis XIV. to the Jesuits, to be administered by them 
in the interests of education and Christianity. The lands be- 
longed to the French crown, by right of discovery, and never 
passed out of its hands until the conquest. At the time of con- 
federation, the imperial Parliament handed them over to the Do- 
minion government, which again transferred them as “crown 
lands” to the Quebec legislature for the general educational pur- 
poses of the Province. The Quebec legislature has therefore 
directly violated the Constitution and betrayed a solemn trust 
committed to it, in foisting a bill upon the country to indemnify 
the Holy Father for a claim he does not possess, and never did 
possess at any period of the history of Canada, under either the 
French or the British régime. The lands simply changed owners 
at the conguest and the trustees were discharged. The claimants, 
moreover, never preferred a claim for restitution in kind, but 
hinted at a moral obligation which the faithful in Quebec, with 
the Hon. Honoré Mercier, the premier of the Province, at their 
head, were only too happy to materialize. It is therefore a vol- 
untary endowment of the Roman Catholic Church to the amount 
of nearly half a million out of the public funds, and the terms of 
the grant are an acknowledgment of the jurisdiction of a foreign 
power in the legislation of a British province. It is useless for 
the Pope to argue disinterestedness of purpose and innocence of 
all ulterior designs. He would never dare to attempt the same 
proceeding in Great Britain. Throughout the whole transaction 
the Holy See dictated the terms, and a Canadian minister was 
seen in daily communication by wire with a foreign potentate as 
to the framing of a bill to be passed by a deliberative and legisla- 
tive body of Canadians living under a British constitution. It is 
this aggression of Rome that makes the religious differences in 
Canada a bitter internecine warfare that must sooner or later 
culminate in the roar of cannon. 

Sir John Macdonald is in somewhat of a quandary over this 
question. The people are clamoring for the suppression of the 
Jesuits. The unconstitutionality and infamy of the Estates Act 
is the question of the press, platform, pulpit, and street. Sir 
John has all Lord Beaconsfield’s keen perception of the most 
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subtle changes in public opinion, and he performs his political 
gyrations at just such an opportune moment as to insure a tem- 
porary return of the public confidence. In the present instance, 
however, he is between two fires. He is anxious to continue his 
allegiance to Rome in order to secure the French Catholic vote, and 
at the same time he is fearful of provoking the hostility of the 
Protestant section of the community. This is not a mere party 
conflict, but a national struggle. It is a battle between popular 
education and obscurantism; between freedom and civil liberty 
and the most grinding despotism. The fight is not confined to 
Canada. Protestantism in Massachusetts is alarmed for the safety 
of the commonwealth and its free institutions. It is a question 
which will eventually split all parties, and in the passivity of the 
Canadian government lies the promise of a united America. A 
collision is inevitable. A state church or a church state can- 
not live on this continent until the Anglo-Saxon race is driven 
from its shores. 

The veteran premier of the Dominion is a stanch believer in 
Madame Pompadour’s famous paraphrase of the Scriptural in- 
junction, “ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” viz., “Aprés 
mot le déluge.” Prince Metternich considered this so witty that 
he appropriated it to his own especial use. He found, however, 
to his sorrow that the deluge came the day before his death, and 
Sir John may yet experience a similar fate. A policy of expedi- 
ency is always dangerous, however accomplished a political jug- 
gler may be. 

A few weeks ago, a resolution introduced into the House of 
Commons for the disallowance of the Estates Act was defeated 
by a large majority. This reverse is by no means the conclusion 
of the matter; the result of the parliamentary division was antic- 
ipated. An appeal has been made to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land for a supreme decision; and whatever may be the outcome 
of it in 1892, it is certain that the people will make their wishes 
unpleasantly patent to many who voted against disallowance, and 
appear on the hustings for re-election. An anti-Jesuit third party 
will then be in the field, and party interests will be for the mo- 
ment forgotten for the common weal. 

Senator Blair has said: ‘“‘ The union of Canada and the United 
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States may be looked upon as an accomplished fact, and only 
some formalities remain to be complied with.” I do not suppose 
the Senator is thoroughly acquainted with Canadian politics, as 
they are only imperfectly understood by a great proportion of 
Canadians; but regarded in the light of an intimate knowledge 
of the policies and parties of to-day in Canada, these words are 
very significant. The manifest destiny of Canada is entire sep- 
aration from Great Britain. The policy of the present govern- 
ment at Ottawa is in that direction. Independence is impractic- 
able and would surely lead to annexation. Imperial federation 
would precipitate it. 

Commercial union has been adopted as the principal plank 
in the Liberal platform, and it will be the policy by which the 
results of the next Dominion elections in 1892 will be mostly 
determined. Commercial union is the first step toward close 
political union with the United States, and it will stand or fall 
by the farmers of the country. The agricultural community has 
discovered that Sir John’s policy of interprovincial trade and the 
development of home markets is a policy of stagnation. It 
means that Canada is practically isolated, and that the purchas- 
ing power of 5,000,000 people scattered over an immense area is 
not sufficient to absorb the productions of the country. The 
natural market of Canada is denied her, and as to the markets of 
the West Indies, the sister colonies, and Japan, they are distant 
and as yet in the experimental stage, whereas the United States 
are an immense market at our very doors. 

The maritime Provinces and Manitoba are really not satisfied 
with their position in the confederation. The attempt to divert 
the trade of the Provinces from their natural channel of north 
and south into an artificial channel of east and west, has proved 
a fiasco. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, since the abrogation 
of the old reciprocity treaty, have lost their commercial prestige. 
The internal trade which was to have been created in the place 
of the American trade, has not been sufficient to prevent a stagna- 
tion in all the once important cities of the maritime Provinces. 
The “boom” is out of Winnipeg, and the progress of the Proy- 
ince is retarded by the necessity of shipping goods at prohibitive 
rates of freight to the eastern seaboard, instead of to its natural 
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market immediately south of it. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
recently recorded his impressions of a visit to Canada, and al- 
though the information he gathered from three weeks’ rapid 
traveling from ocean to ocean was not much more than a réchauffé 
of blue-book statistics, he discovered that, if the Canada 
Pacitic Railway had not been built at the time it was, the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba would have gravitated into the United States. 
He did not discover, however, that if the government had not re- 
ceded from its position on the question of disallowance, and had 
persisted in refusing the settlers the right of constructing the 
Red River Valley road in connection with the Northern Pacific 
system, the Manitobans, rather than submit to the grinding mon- 
opoly of the Canada Pacific Railroad, would have resorted to arms 
in defense of their rights. 

The English connection, slight as it is, has done incalculable 
injury to Canada. For many years American politicians have 
directed blows at the colony under the impression that they were 
reaching England. There never was a greater fallacy. It is 
Canada alone that has suffered. England has not yet awakened 
from her apathy regarding the colonies, and even now the won- 
derful possibilities of Canada are not appreciated in the Colonial 
Office. Canada’s dependency on Great Britain has rendered the 
fisheries question a perennial vexation, on account of Canadian 
interests in all treaties being subordinated to those of the im- 
perial government. The prevalence of the commercial union 
idea in Canada is little dreamt of in Downing Street. Her Maj- 
esty’s ministers are soothed by the assurances of perfervid loy- 
alty they receive from the Canadian High Commissioner in 
London, and are wholly ignorant of the existing and increasing 
dissatisfaction with the results of confederation and the so-called 
“national policy,” which is really a scheme of restriction, for the 
maintenance of a political majority to support the government. 
The culmination of the commercial union agitation will be a rev- 
elation to the British government. The tie which binds Canada 
to Great Britain is daily becoming more sentimental and elusive. 
A few weeks ago Sir Richard Cartwright moved a resolution in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa which practically embodied 
the final severance of the English connection. It stated that the 
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time had arrived wh:en the commercial interests of Canada in the 
negotiation of treaty arrangements should cease to be subor- 
dinate to those of the mother country, and that in future all 
matters affecting the destinies of Canada should be conducted by 
the Dominion government. Canadians are weary of having Eng- 
lish diplomats the arbiters of their commercial existence. <A 
division was taken, and the motion was lost, as was to be ex- 
pected, considering that Sir John controls a working majority of 
seventy members in the House; but it shows unmistakably the 
sentiment of a large section of the Canadian public, when the 
leader of a parliamentary party can confidently propose such a 
drastic measure from his seat in the chamber. The day of a 
political crisis in Canada is near at hand. 

Throughout this paper I have confined myself to the po- 
litical phases of Canada, believing that, as a Canadian journ- 
alist conversant with all shades of politics, I could elucidate 
some of the vital issues of the moment in Canada, and perhaps 
throw an entirely new light on the principal causes that must 
determine the question of its ultimate destiny. I have avoided 
recording my personal opinions, and have faithfully striven 
merely to give a succinct yet comprehensive account of the po- 
licies and issues in the Dominion, and as far as is possible, in the 
light of public opinion, to outline their results. These matters 
have been lightly touched upon by prominent men in Canadian 
public life, but for party considerations none have dared to ex- 
pose the rents in our garments. I have more faith in the gener- 
osity of our big cousin Jonathan, and have simply presented to 
American readers an undistorted picture of the political condi- 
tion of Canada. In a word, I have endeavored to mirror the 
public thought. I think I have succeeded in demonstrating the 
influences at work in the Dominion that must result in the 
establishment of a continental policy and the absorption of 
Canada by the United States; in fact, the cementing of all the 
different races of this continent of North America into one great 
nation to which we may all feel justly proud to belong. 


W. BLACKBURN HARTE. 














LANGUAGES IN MODERN EDUCATION. 


Tue Greeks, who, in modern as in ancient times, have stood 
the test as the masters of all wisdom, knew no language but their 
mother tongue. Every man of education in modern times knows, 
or professes to know, one or two foreign tongues, sometimes 
even three or four, and not rarely half a dozen. How is this; 
and what is the result of this diverse procedure in the juvenile 
equipment of a modern Gladstone, as compared with an ancient 
Demosthenes? Is a man, as the Emperor Charles V. is reported 
to have said, six times a man when he knows six languages; or 
is it not rather a hinderance and an encumbrance to the higher 
culture to be trained to name the same thing with six different 
words, when one would suffice? A glance at the historical rela- 
tions of peoples in ancient and modern times will enable us to 
answer this question satisfactorily. The commerce of nation 
with nation in languages fundamentally depends on the same 
principles as foreign trade in material products: what we cannot 
produce at home, we import from abroad; and what we can pro- 
duce at home, beyond our home necessities, we export. The 
Greeks, by their superior endowments and extraordinary pro- 
ductive powers, were the great exporters of intellectual com- 
modities in the pre-Christian world; they required to import 
nothing. Notso the Romans. A strong man in policy and law, 
the Roman grew up a ruler, a statesman, and a lawyer of a ma- 
jestic type that has never been surpassed; but his strength went 
forth only in one direction, in conquest and legislation, and left 
the speculative, ethical, and ssthetical side of his nature un- 
stimulated and unsatisfied. Therefore, when he arrived at ripe 
age in social advance he had to import from Attica what Latium 
could not produce; and this to such an extent that, in the time of 
Quintilian, that is, in the latter half of the first century, ‘‘ utriusgue 
lingue doctus” was the descriptive epithet which, as a matter of 
common social currency, belonged to every well-educated Roman 
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gentleman. So common was this bilingual accomplishment that, 
in the century immediately following, the Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus preferred writing his famous book of “ Medita- 
tions” in Greek rather than in Latin. 

Taking a leap from these bilingual Romans to modern times, 
we find the same principle of deficient home supply operating to 
subordinate native to foreign languages, after an altogether pe- 
culiar fashion; for in the fifteenth century it was not the commerce 
of living nation with living nation, as in the case of Greece and 
Rome, but of living peoples with practica'ly dead languages, 
which produced the bilingual and trilingual equipment of the lead- 
ing intellects, first in Florence, and afterward in France, Germany, 
and England. We say practically dead; for, though Latin had 
always been alive in the Roman Church, and Greek was then, as it 
is still, the living language of a living Greek people, the classical 
literature of Greece and Rome, which had such a wonderful sway 
from the taking of Constantinople by the Turks downward, came 
upon modern Europe altogether as a sort of resurrection from the 
dead, and not in the way of living contemporaneous interchange, 
as Cicero and Cesar learned Greek from the rhetoricians of Athens 
and Rhodes. Still, it was fundamentally an importation, or, if you 
choose, an engraftment on the native stock of a foreign shoot so 
strong and so vital as not seldom in a wild and unnatural fashion 
to overgrow and overwhelm the stock into which it was grafted. 
The same deficiency of home supply which, notwithstanding the 
classical stamp put upon Italian by the genius of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, produced the Platonic enthusiasm for Greek in 
the court of the Medici, rendered it impossible, in England and 
Scotland, two centuries later, for Shakespeare, notwithstanding 
the thoroughly English precedent of Chaucer, to stamp his grand 
composite tongue as the general medium of cultivated thought 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Latin was as much 
the necessary accomplishment of a well-educated Englishman in 
those days, as Greek was at Rome in the days of the emperors; 
and whether it was a Buchanan in the Scottish North, that was 
anxious to record the noble deeds of the stout people to whom 
he belonged, or a Bacon on the banks of the Thames, who wished 
to lay down for future generations the great lines of advance in 
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the accurate study of nature, in either case Latin was the lan- 
guage which a social necessity compelled the writer to use, as 
unavoidably as the foreign Greek tongue, rather than his native 
Hebrew, became the organ of St. Paul in his apostolic appeals to 
the infant churches in Asia and Europe. All this is sufficiently 
plain on the face of history. As in traveling, a coin can alone be 
used by the traveler in different lands which has a general cur- 
rency, so no language can suffice the needs of a great writer 
which would confine his action to a small local audience. The 
literary supremacy exercised by the Greeks in ancient times over 
the Romans, and the political supremacy of the latter over the 
whole world, passed in the eighteenth century into the hands of 
the French to such a degree that David Hume, invading the 
dark recesses of the Advocates’ Library, and the great Frederick 
of Prussia, moved in the foreign French element as much as does 
a Russian diplomatist at the present hour in Constantinople, 
Vienna, or Berlin. 

So much for what history teaches as to the part played by 
foreign languages in the culture of the nations. We now turn 
to the more serious question: What is our position; what is the 
interest and the duty of us, the English-speaking people, at the 
present day, all over the world, in reference to this matter? It is 
plain that we do not stand in the same position with regard to 
any foreign language that the Romans did with regard to Greek, 
or as the Russians do with regard to French in their diplomatic 
relations to-day. We possess in our native English, not only a 
store of literary and scientific materials of all descriptions much 
superior to what Greece possessed even in her best days, but our 
commerce has given our language a world-wide currency which 
neither the genius of the son of Philip prevailed to give to 
Greek, nor the sword of Cesar and the sentence of Ulpian to 
their native Latin. No necessity lies upon us to import what we 
produce so largely at home. If, therefore, we are in any wise 
called upon to follow the example of the Romans in their bilin- 
gual dexterity, it must be in the way, not of a complement to 
that which is deficient, but of a supplement to that which is com- 
plete; as a luxury, let us say, rather than a necessity, but not, 
therefore, in any sense as a matter of small importance; for be- 
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tween absolute necessity and luxury there is a region which, ay 
in the furnishing of a house, includes many elements of comfort, 
convenience, and grace, such as specially distinguish the civilized 
from the savage life. The question, therefore, for us is, not what. 
necessity compels, but what stimulus, what furtherance, and what 
advantage we are to look for from the laborious process of add- 
ing a foreign tongue to our rich stores of home culture; and then 
what the languages are that, in our circumstances, specially force 
themselves on our studious regard. Now here the plain differ- 
ence strikes us that, whereas in ancient times there was one great 
people that intellectually or politically dominated the rest, we 
have now an intercommunion of many cultivated peoples, with 
the means of communication frequent and easy, and the inter- 
change of human sympathies and the play of human interests 
both pleasant and profitable. A knowledge of foreign languages 
thus plays with us the same part in the moral world that the 
change of scene does in the physical world. We travel that we 
may admire the beauty and the grandeur of God’s living poem 
in the structure of the earth; and we learn the languages of these 
lands in order that we may know the people who inhabit them, and 
may enrich our mora] nature by participating in their minds and 
in their manners, as Homer says of Ulysses—* He saw the cities, 
and knew the minds of many men.” What languages, in this view, 
specially attract us in these times? The analogy of view-hunt- 
ing travelers will help us here. They travel to Switzerland, to 
Naples, to Greece, or to the sources of the Ganges and the Indus— 
wherever Nature rises from her common level, prose, into the lofty 
poetry of landscape; and so the English-speaking youth who is de- 
sirous of receiving the highest stimulus and the grandest enlarge- 
ment of his sphere of home culture, will learn those languages 
which exhibit moral and intellectual features corresponding to 
those physical features which make one country rather than an- 
other the favorite ground of the picturesque tourist; and in this 
view there can be no doubt that German and French are the two 
languages of which a well-educated Englishman or American at 
the present hour ought to have command. The exact and varied 
learning, profound speculation, large philosophy, and wide human 
sympathies of the German writers, not to mention a literature 
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of which such men as Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, and 
Richter are the exponents, place the German language in the 
foreground for all who desire to be influenced by the highest in- 
tellectual forces at work in the modern world; while the ease and 
grace and brilliancy of French authors, combined with the gen- 
eral currency which their language, notwithstanding recent rival 
influences, still maintains, will always insure to it a fair share of 
that leisured application which an educated speaker of the Eng- 
lish tongue can afford to spare from the business of active life 
and the rich treasures of his native literature. 

But what of the classics, the dead languages, the Latin and 
Greek, which hold such a prominent place in the program of our 
great public schools? It will be evident from the tenor of our 
observations that these languages can no longer occupy the same 
ground in general education that they did in the time of Milton, 
or even of John Locke. Latin in those days, as we have seen, 
was at once the quarry of the best materials and the school of 
the most tasteful architecture in literary execution. But things 
are altogether different now. The place of Greek and Latin in 
modern culture has become at once more secondary and more 
select. More secondary, because the claims of modern languages 
on the attention of educated youth have become more well- 
founded and more urgent; more select, because the many whom 
a wise utilitarianism compelled to devote themselves specially to 
classical studies, have now become the few whom inclination 
may lead, or a greater social leisure may allow, or a special pro- 
fessional career may invite to extend their intellectual action in 
this direction. In other words, not only lawyers and medical 
men should be familiar with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but all 
persons who, whether as individuals or in any public capacity, 
have to deal with the original sources of exact knowledge in the 
history of thought and society in past ages, must, as a matter of 
course, feel as much at home in the ponderous array of an old 
hbrary as in the trim shelves of a modern publisher. More than 
this: if any father of a family who has ample prospects of social 
leisure for his young hopeful, shall choose to devote the early 
part of his son’s linguistic studies to Latin and Greek, while 
French and German are reserved for a quick appropriation in the 
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lands where these languages are spoken, there can be no harm. 
Culture of the highest and best kind can be got from Cicero and 
Plato now as well as three hundred years ago; there can be no 


question of that; only, as the period for juvenile indoctrination is 
short, and the demands of modern culture imperious, what may 
be a very good course as a luxury for the exceptional few can 
never be laid down as a law for the necessities of the many. We 
shall say, therefore, that while Latin and Greek, when taught not 
only with grammatical accuracy but with moral sympathy and 
intellectual assimilation, will never cease to hold their place in 
the front rank of educational agents, it is an anachronism of the 
grossest kind to insist on a prolonged study of these two dead 
languages, as the necessary basis for the general culture of a well- 
educated gentleman in the latter end of this nineteenth century ; 
the more so, that experience has taught that nineteen out of 
twenty young men who have been driven through this routine of 
the dead languages at school, in after-life make no use of them, 
and the fruits which their boasted classical training has to show 
are in the inverse ratio of the labor spent upon it. A discipline, 
indeed, of a valuable kind may be got from exact grammatical 
study, as from mathematics; but even mathematical science 
would cease to hold the position it deservedly does in the schools, 
if it were not profitably applied to the measurement of so many 
notable forms and forces with which our daily life is surrounded. 
The plea of discipline is, in fact, only a point of fence on the part 
of certain schoolmasters, to maintain the learned languages in 
their old supremacy in the schools. No person imagines that 
Cicero could have advised his son Marcus to go to Athens and 
study Greek merely for the sake of a grammatical discipline; 
the Roman was too practical a man for that; and besides, it were 
hard to prove that a better discipline for the youthful intellect is 
to be got from evolving sense out of a complex Latin sentence 
than from a German one; sentences in both languages being con- 
structed very much on the same model, and both as far as possible 
removed from the articulation of the English. 

I will conclude with one or two remarks on the method of 
teaching languages, of no small practical significance. In the 
first place, I observe that more than one language beyond the 
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mother tongue ought not to be thrust into the field of juvenile 
exercitation at one time, and that for two reasons: first, because 
the study of more languages than one at a time must encroach 
on the ample field of obvious and interesting culture that grows 
naturally out of the native inspiration and native environment 
to which the mother tongue is the key; secondly, because whatever 
language is learned must be learned thoroughly, and made so 
familiar to the student that he can read an easy book without a 
dictionary, or hold a conversation in it without an interpreter; 
otherwise he will feel that he has only been taught to dance in 
fetters—an exercise both unpleasant and unprofitable. But the 
thorough knowledge of a language which makes it both pleasant 
and profitable, demands a continuity of exertion which requires 
concentration and excludes distraction. 

The next remark I have to make is this: wherever possible, 
study a language in the country where it is spoken. There isa 
contagion in living influences, for the lack of which no artificial 
schooling, however cunning, can compensate. A walk through 
the streets of Copenhagen, with an occasional peep into the shop- 
windows, will teach you more Danish in five days than you may 
learn at home from dead books in five weeks. Young people 





should learn languages as dogs learn to swim—fling them into 
the water, and let them plash about; depend upon it, they will 
not sink. Man is naturally an imitative animal, and as such a 
speaking animal. What he hears in direct connection with an 
interesting object he will echo back instinctively; he cannot be 
put into an echo-chamber without becoming familiar with the 
frequently-repeated sound, and this familiarity is exactly that in 
which the knowledge of a language consists. Lastly, this method 
of nature, observed equally by the youngest children when learn- 
ing their mother tongue, and by persons of a more advanced age 
when learning a language abroad in the country where it is 
spoken, presents us with the model for a great reform in the 
method of teaching languages artificially in our schools. It is 
too common a practice to commence with grammar rules and 
grammatical exercises, to the prejudice of the living ear and the 
living voice. These rules and these exercises are all very well, 
in fact indispensable; but in the procedure of nature they do not 
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form the first stage. Nature gives familiarity first, and then ac- 
curacy—" have your nails before your pare them”; and the great 
point in acquiring a strange language is, by frequent repetition 
of a strange sound in connection with interesting objects, to es- 
ablish such an habitual connection between the new sound and 
the old object that the one brings up the other as naturally and as 
closely as a body is followed by its shadow; and this repetition, 
it is obvious, can be made ten times in conversation for once that 
it can occur in any kind of bookish exercise. This observation, 
be it noted, applies no less to dead languages than to living. If 
they are dead, it is the business of the teacher to make them 
living; which he can easily do, if he knows his subject and is 
not lazy; for it is as easy to look at a picture and say, xadj 
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ypa¢y, as to say, ein schines Bild, or una bella pittura. This isa 
vital point. (No person should be considered fit to teach a 
language who does not think and speak in it.) The knowledge 
of a language, like dancing or fencing, is an art in the first place 
and a science afterward. The function of the rule is to invite, 
not to exclude, the dexterity which it is called on to regulate. It 
is quite true that, in the case of the dead languages and not un- 
frequently also in the case of the living, reading, not hearing and 
speaking, 
it is equally true that hearing and speaking at once make the 
road to reading more easy and the practice of it more enjoyable. 


is the object for which the language is acquired; but 
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THE ETHICS OF POLITICS. 


Is there a right and wrong in politics? What is the general 
faith of the age upon this question? It is an ancient doctrine, 
and a wholesome, that faith is best shown by works. Man acts 
because he believes. We should observe his acts if we want to 
know his real convictions. Now is it too much to say that con- 
temporary civilization is essentially mechanical? Mr. Carlyle, 
whom I must reckon the seer of the century—no other man had 
so clear, so piercing a vision—tells us: 

‘Love of country, in any high or generous sense, in any other than an 
almost animal sense, or mere habit, has little importance attached to it; 
men are to be guided only by their self-interests. Good government is a 
good balancing of these, and, except a keen eye and appetite for interest, 
requires no virtue in any quarter. To both parties it is emphatically a 
machine; to the discontented a taxing machine, to the contented a ma- 
chine for securing property. Nowhere is the deep, almost exclusive faith 
we have in mechanism more visible than in the politics of this time.” 

But in mechanism there is no room for ethics. How can we 
predicate right or wrong of a machine? And if from the general 
view thus expressed by Mr. Carlyle, we descend to particulars, 
we find abundant corroboration of it in every department of 
public life. Of international politics it is hardly necessary to 
speak. Is not the map of Europe covered with torn-up treaties? 
Let us look at domestic politics. Is it possible even for Judzeus 
Apella to believe that.the leading statesmen of the world, and 
the rank and file of the parties that follow them, however full of 
fine phrases, are guided by ethical principles—that they are 
animated by any other desire than the love of power and place? 

I will take examples merely from English political life, which 
perhaps will compare favorably with the public life of any other 
country. An extremely thoughtful and interesting volume into 
which I happened to be looking this morning, Mr. Bagehot’s 
“ Biographical Studies,” supplies a very pregnant one. He is 


writing of Lord Lyndhurst, whom he inclines to consider, and I 
27 
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think with reason, a great political intellect—an intellect more 
fitted than almost any other of his time for the perception of 
truth. But what can any impartial observer say of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s career? It is absolutely impossible that he could have 
believed in Toryism, such as Toryism was in the second decade 
of this century, the most stupid, narrow-minded, and suicidal 
policy which even the Tory Party has ever adopted. And yet 
he chose, deliberately chose, to connect himself with that policy, 
in 1818, when its evil effects were plainly visible; yes, and to 
become its strenuous advocate. But are we to accuse him of 
being false to his principles? By no means. We read in “As 
You Like It” of a certain knight that “swore by his honor they 
were good pancakes, and swore by his honor the mustard was 
nought.” “Now I'll stand to it,” says Touchstone, “the pan- 
cakes were nought and the mustard was good, and -yet was not 
the knight forsworn, swearing by his honor, for he never had 
any; or if he had, he had sworn it away before he saw those pan- 
cakes and that mustard.” The like may be said of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s principles. He did not act contrary to them, for he had 
none. Mr. Bagehot tells an amusing story of what he said as to 
the Act which bears his name, forbidding a man to marry a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. The real object of the Act was to please 
certain particular people who had married their sisters-in-law, 
and as it stands to this day, it legalizes all antecedent marriages. 
As it was originally brought in, it legalized subsequent mar- 
riages also. People conversant with the clergy and other strict 
people, represented to Lord Lyndhurst that there would be an 
outery against this. He replied, “ Put it the other way, then; for- 
bid the future marriages. I am sure I don’t care which way it 
is.” “He wanted,” is Mr. Bagehot’s comment, “ to serve a tem- 
porary purpose, and so he did always. He regarded politics as a 
game to be played, first for himself, and then for his party.” 
How many men, prominent in English public life during the last 
century, can be instanced who did not, in truth, so regard it; 
whose action has been determined not by desire of power and 
place, but by considerations of right and wrong? 

Can we suppose, for instance, that it was an ethical impulse 
which led the late Lord Derby to perform his celebrated feat of 
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dishing the Whigs? Or are we to look upon Lord Beaconsfield, 
engaged in the long and painful process of “ educating” the Con- 
servative Party, as a moral teacher? And what can we say of 
Mr. Gladstone, who, as we all know, is accustomed to pose before 
the world as “above the vulgar range of low desire,” animated 
by a passion for the triumph of right, and pitying rather than 
hating his opponents as the enemies of God and the people? 
Can any human being of average intelligence, who will not shut 
the eyes of his understanding, find the smallest trace of ethical 
motive in Mr. Gladstone’s policy during the last four years? He 
appeals to the country to give him a sufficient majority to out- 
vote the Conservatives and Home Rulers together, and to restore 
order and safety in Ireland. Failing to obtain such a majority, 
he coalesces with the Parnellites and is prepared to hand over 
Ireland to them as the price of regaining power. And then 
think of the elaborate misstatements of truth, the frantic appeals 
to the worst of popular passions, the veiled apologies for the 
basest and most cowardly crimes, which have been such promi- 
nent features of his recent oratory. Can imagination picture 
more flagrant outrages on the elementary principles of morality? 
But it is only the habitual practice of party leaders “ writ large ” 
—writ, we may say, in blood and fire. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, 
out-herods Herod. But the tergiversation of which he presents 
so conspicuous an example has become almost the rule of public 
life. That this is so, was emphatically pointed out a short time 
ago by an eminent correspondent of the London “ Times,” whose 
letter, bearing the signature of ‘‘ Philalethes,” attracted much at- 
tention: 

‘Politicians, in many cases, seem to regard the former reputation of 
their class for veracity chiefly as an assistance in abusing the credulity of 
the public by the most monstrous inventions, which, after they have been 
exposed in their true colors over and over again, are nevertheless unblush- 
ingly repeated to every audience which is ignorant or unprincipled enough 
to endure them, Colonel Charteris is recorded to have said that he would 
give ten thousand pounds for a good character, because he was sure that he 
could make a hundred thousand by the judicious employment of it; and 
this, his sentiment, is precisely that of the modern political agitator. The 
statesmen of former generations came to be believed by force of truth-tell- 


ing, and their degenerate successors trade upon the character which was 
thus obtained. The gravest part of the question is that this is not all, and 
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that the liar is seldom or never visited by the general condemnation which 
would formerly have been thought to be his due. We do not hear of any 
caucus objecting to receive as a speaker, a public man whose falsehoods 
about political opponents have been over and over again refuted.” 

And now let us inquire of what ideas these facts are the ex- 
pression. An English diplomatist, holding a very important 
position, shall help us to an answer. On the 9th of last Novem- 
ber, Lord Lytton, upon his installation as rector of Glasgow 
University, delivered an address “ On the morality proper to the 
conduct of nations, as compared with individuals, in their rela- 
tions with each other.” Lord Lytton, I take it, did not profess 
to speak as a philosopher. And that renders him peculiarly val- 
uable as a witness for my purpose. He is a brilliant littérateur 
and an accomplished man of the world. He is therefore a fitting 
exponent of popular feeling. His object, he told his audience, 
was to contribute, if possible, toward the discussion of the ques- 
tion, Is morality the same for nations as for individuals? It is 
not necessary to follow his extremely discursive argument, which 
extended through three closely-printed columns of the London 
“Times.”’ I will here merely state his conclusions, which are 
these: that public morals are a branch rather of prudence than 
of morals, properly so called, “ because there is no sanction of 
public morality.” 

“A law which does not coerce, is not a law atall. It isat best a coun- 


sel or advice. The same is true of moral rules, when the breach of them is 
not followed by public ill-will or private remorse.” 


Remarking, in passing, upon the curious significance of this 
doctrine, that the morality of an ethical rule lies in the public 
ill-will or private remorse thereby excited, let me note Lord 
Lytton’s admission that “ individuals concerned in the conduct of 
public affairs are subject to the same moral duties to each other 
which regulate the conduct of private affairs.” He adds: 

‘** But of the classes of obligations which constitute private morals, only 
one, namely justice, has a place in public morals at all. And the sort of 
justice which finds place in public morals is totally different from the 
justice which relates to individuals; it consists mainly in moderation and 
kindly prudence.” 

Such is the guidance which the new rector of the University 
of Glasgow offers to its students on this weighty matter, amid 
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“the loud applause and aves vehement” of his hearers, and— 
unless my memory is at fault—with the “Macte virtute esto” of the 
“Times”? newspaper. It would be interesting to know what 
Principal Caird, who was in the chair, thought of it. Without, 
however, speculating on that subject, let us observe that Lord 
Lytton answers with an unqualified negative the question which 
he proposes. Morality, he holds, is not the same for nations as 
for individuals. It has no application to nations save in the 
form of justice. And justice in the public order means some- 
thing quite different from what it means in private life. Justice 

which Aristotle considered to embrace all virtue—means for 
nations merely “ moderation and kindly prudence.” It is true 
that Lord Lytton is speaking primarily of international relations. 
But the principles which he lays down are general, and apply to 
the public order in all respects. The difference between nations 
and individuals is, he holds, so great—this is the foundation of 
his whole argument—that the same rules of morality are inap- 
plicable to both. Publie morality he considers a branch of pru- 
dence. But what does this really mean ? 

What, if we examine it closely, does tuis prudential rule of 
right and wrong in politics amount to? tf. it, in the long run, 
anything else but respect for force? It was the doctrine of 
Hobbes, that right and wrong, justice and injustice, are purely 
relative; that these bonds, as he calls them, “ have their strength, 
not from their own nature, but from the fear of evil consequences 
upon their rupture.” This, too, was the doctrine of the first 
Napoleon: 


** On ne peut agir sur les peuples trés sivilisés, ni par les sentiments 
généreux, qui se perdent avec la religion et la morale publique, ni par les 
illusions que les lumiéres dissipent; ils ne sauraient étre gouvernés que par 
une autorité dont la force est évidente et présente.” 

And his practical conclusion was, ‘‘ With the armies of France at 
my back, I shall be always in the right.” He respected nothing 
but material force. That, for him, was the supreme authority. 
The notion of public virtues and of public crimes had no place 
in his mind. What were called such, were to him merely facts, 
governed by physical laws, and absolutely void of ethical sig- 
nificance. And here he is the true type of the century. Re- 
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spect for “established facts "—that is the favorite phrase—with- 
out the least regard to their moral aspect, is precisely one of the 
most notable signs of the times. Whence do our public men, 
in democratic countries —and all countries are becoming dem- 
ocratic—profess to derive their rules of conduct? From what is 
valled public opinion. And what is an appeal to public opin- 
ion but an appeal to force? In a democratic country power is 
split into a vast number of pieces. The practical result of uni- 
versal suffrage is to enable the politician who can most success- 





fully manipulate the machine, to gather into his own hands the 
greatest number of pieces. The sovereignty of the masses—not 
the sovereignty of the people, which is a very different thing— 
represents in the public order exactly the same principle as 
Cxsarism—the domination of material force, not of the moral 
idea. The special kind of foree now dominant is the force of 
numbers, disguised as public opinion. The political faith of the 
day is that what the numerical majority—miscalled the people 
wills, is just; that it is possible to determine what is right and 
wrong in the public order by counting heads. That is the ulti- 
mate principle of public action ever more and more widely ac- 
cepted, and the practical result of it is, in Plato’s phrase, “ to 
make of justice the interest of the stronger.” No absolute rule 
of right and wrong is admitted. All is relative. No homage is 
paid to social truths and principles, eternal, immutable, para- 
mount, against which the voice of the largest and loudest multi- 
tude should be powerless. I think it was Goethe—or was it 
Heine?—who represented the first Napoleon as saying to the 
French nation, “Thou shalt have none other gods but me.” 
That is precisely the claim which is now made on behalf of “ the 
people.” “ Political philosophy,” the late M. Gambetta insisted 
in a famous speech, “demands that the people be considered as 
the exclusive, the perennial source of all powers, of all rights. 
The will of the people must have the last word. All must bow 
before it.” This doctrine, that the ever-shifting will of the masses 
is the very source and fount of right, of law, of justice, is the 
expression, in the public order, of the philosophy of relativity. 
And here, as in every other sphere, the effort of that philos- 
ophy is to derationalize, to demoralize, to dissolve, and to de- 
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stroy. Ido not use these words at random. It derationalizes, 
for it is fatal to the belief that reason pervades the universe; 
reason means something self-identical and independent. It de- 
moralizes, for morality, if not absolute, is nothing. It dissolves, 
for the bonds of society are ethical. It destroys, for if those 
bonds are loosed, fall the social system must. Right and wrong 
the product of ballot boxes! The infallibility of public opinion! 
Vox populi, Vow Dei! What theses! Is any lower form of 
fetichism than mob-worshiv conceivable? I, for my part, say 
with Quinet: 


“* M’agenouiller devant celui quiest d deux genoux devant toute force 
triomphante! Ramper devant cette béte rampante aux milliards de pieds! 
Cewest paslamafoi. Que ferai-jedecedieula? Ole curieux fétiche! 
Je Vai vu de trop pres.” 

No. If I am to have a god at all, it must be a very different 
sort of deity from that. If I am to hold any conceptions of right 
and wrong, they must come to me from quite another source. 
“To worship force,” Dr. Arnold well said, “is devil-worship.” 
And a very poor kind of devil too. Let me endeavor to indicate 
a more excellent way. 

The whole question turns upon this: Is there an absolute 
standard of right and wrong ruling throughout the universe? I 
hold that there is, and that it applies to every department of 
human life, to every sphere of human activity, to the aggrega- 
tion of men which we call a nation, as to the individual persons 
constituting that aggregate. Civilization is first and before all 
things ethical. Not literature, not art, not science, not commerce 
and manufactures, not the soldier and the policeman, but mo- 
rality, is its foundation. Truth and right are the very breath of 
life to nations, as to individuals. The facts of moral responsi- 
bility are not outside the sphere of politics. Positive law, as 
Plato teaches, is universal reason applied to the wants of society. 
Law may be defined to be the principle of obligation. What is 
the primordial law? What is the universal principle of obliga- 
tion? Surely it is to follow that which our reason, speaking 
through conscience, discerns to be right. This is the old stoic 
formula, “to live according to reason’’—and the world is not 
likely to get beyond it—to let reason, not passion, rule our lives. 
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The absolutely true in morals is that which is in harmony with 
the faculties proper to man, the faculties which he has in com- 
mon with the lower animals being held in subjection. 

And now let us come to the political order. Why and how 
far ought I to obey the laws of the civil society, the nation, of 
which Iam a member? To answer this question we must ask an- 
other. What is the true end of civil society? We cannot reply 
better than in the words of Aristotle. Not merely existence, 
but worthy existence, is the end of civil society. Worthy or 
noble existence. An existence which permits each man to be as 
fully himself as possible, or, in Spinoza’s words, to develop in 
security soul and body and to make free use of his reason. A 
man is a person, nota thing. “The sacred distinction between 
person and thing,” Coleridge well observes, “is the light and life 
of all law, human and divine.” This great fact of human person- 
ality is the primordial source of rights and duties. Civil society 
is a society of persons. And it is only in civil society that rights 
are realized. It is society that gives validity to right, for man is 
a political animal. If we follow the historical method only, we 
must pronounce the birth-place of right to have been the family, 
from which, as a matter of fact, civil society has developed. But 
if we view the matter ideally, we must say that the experience of 
the race is here merely an occasion, not a cause. It does not 
create, it merely reveals right. “The disentanglement, or ab- 
stract formulation of moral personality, is quite a different thing 
from the action of the consciousness in which personality con- 
sists.” The social organism reveals that which lies in the nature 
of man, deep down in the most sacred recesses of his being, but 
which could never have come out of him in isolation. To refer 
again to Aristotle—and we can go to no better teacher for in- 
struction in political philosophy—the special attribute of man is 
his perception of right and wrong. That it is which marks him 
off from the rest of animated nature, although I, for my part, 
cannot deny to animals inferior to him in the scale of sentient 
existence the rudiments of the ethical sense, the raw materials of 
the morality which is to be. But of man alone can we predicate 
consciousness in the full meaning of the word. He alone can 
realize and will the creative thought of his being. He exists for 
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himself and not for another; that is, he is free, potens sui, mas- 
ter of his fate. Not absolutely free, indeed, but relatively; pos- 
sessing side by side with sensuousness and instinctive impulse, 
another faculty, the faculty of reason, which enables him to 
emancipate himself from the yoke of instinct, from the servitude 
of passion, from the tyranny of physical necessity, as no other 
animal can. What, then, is hisend? “An activity of the soul in 
accordance with perfect virtue.” This is his salvation, his deliv- 
erance, which he is to work out. Ethics is the science which aids 
him to work it out. Hence we may say, with Professor Green, 
that “all rights are relative to moral ends or duties.” The 
claim or right of the individual to have certain powers secured 
to him by society, and the counter claim of society to exercise 
certain powers over individuals, alike rest on the fact that these 
powers are necessary to the fulfillment of man’s vocation as a 
moral being, to an effective self-devotion to the work of develop- 
ing this perfect character in himself and others. Therefore, it is 
not too much to assert that politics ought to be conceived of as 
a branch of ethics. “The discussion of virtue is the province 
of political science,” writes the greatest master of that science the 
world has ever seen, in his ‘“ Nicomachean Ethics.” The end 
of the social organism, like the end of the individual organism, is 
freedom. And the only instrument of freedom is the moral law. 
Kant maintained the absolute identity of the two terms, liberty 
and morality; and we may accept that doctrine in the widest 
sense. Justice should rule alike in the actions of the individual 
man, and of the aggregate of individual men which we call a 
nation. The public conscience should dominate customs, legis- 
lation, diplomacy, just as the personal conscience should domi- 
nate the thoughts, words, and works of every man. Pace Lord 
Lytton, there are not two kinds of justice; there is only one 
kind. Nor is justice in the public order merely ‘ moderation 
and kindly prudence.” There is only one law ruling through- 
out the universe, absolute, eternal, unchangeable. In obedience 
to it alone is liberty. To resist it is to fight against the nature 
of things, and that is certain defeat and slavery. ‘‘ The sensual 
and the dark rebel in vain: slaves by their own compulsion.” 
Here, then, is the true ground why the laws of the civil society 
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in which I live have a rightful claim on my obedience. The 
ideal of the state is that it should be “the passionless expression 
of general right.” And if this is so, the limit of the claim of the 
state to my obedience is clear also. The organ of the moral law, 
speaking to me directly and categorically, is conscience. The 
first principle of a man’s ethical life is “to reverence his con- 
science as his king.”’ If the law formulated by the community 
conflicts with the law within, it must be disobeyed, except in- 
deed when the maxim “ De minimis non curat lex,” applies. For 
that law which is not guided by reason, is, as Aquinas expresses 
it, “rather an iniquity than a law.” Law in ethics—in physics 
the word has a totally different meaning—prescribes what ought 
to be done. Now there is only one ought. Speaking generally, 
it may be said that a bad law should be obeyed unless it conflicts 
with those dictates of conscience which a man must follow under 
pain of grievous injury to his moral life. It is “great harm to 
disobey, seeing obedience is the bond of rule,” the condition of 
the existence of the social organism. But the end of that organ- 
ism is the moral perfection of the individual. And no one is 
bound to obey a law which involves the sacrifice of that moral 
perfection. “ Whether it be better in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye,” said St. Peter 
and St. John to the rulers of the people who commanded them 
“not to speak or teach at all in the name of Jesus.” And so 
Antigone, in the noblest utterance, perhaps, of Greek tragedy, 
when confronted with Kreon for disobeying his decree: 
** It was not Zeus who heralded these words, 

Nor Justice, helpmeet of the gods below. 

*Twas they who ratified those other laws, 

And set their record in the human heart. 

Nor di I deem thy heraldings so mighty, 

That thou, a mortal man, couldst trample on 

The unwritten and unchanging laws of heaven, 

They are not of to-day or yesterday, 

But ever live, and no one knows their birth-tide. 

These for the dread of any human anger, 


I was not minded to annul and so 
Incur the punishment that heaven exacts.”* 


* « Antigone,” v. 448-458. Dr. Donaldson’s translation, of which I avail 
myself, excellent as it is, very inadequately represents the power and 
beauty of the original. 
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The punishment which heaven exacts!” Yes. This law 
has a sanction. “ Punishment,” Hegel has finely said, “is the 
’ S & ’ 
other half of crime.” Nations can no more escape it than indi- 
viduals. St. Paul, upon a certain memorable occasion, reasoned 
| 
before the trembling Roman governor of “righteousness, tem- 
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and judgment to come.” The judgment does come. 
“Rarely,” said Horace, “ has punishment lost sight of the crimi- 
nal, slow though her foot be.” Rarely? Never. Dark as are 
the ways of that eternal reason which rules the world, we can see 
enough of them to be sure of that. And the longer the penalty 
is deferred, the worse for the nation that has to pay it, for it 
accumulates at compound interest. Examples? Why history is 
full of them. Consider Spain, once the first of Christian nations, 
and now the lowest. Why? Look at three centuries of the 
Spanish Inquisition, said Montalembert, and you have the an- 
swer. For more than three centuries the Inquisition had been 
the scourge of Spain, and at the same time the object of the just 
horror of the Christian world-——of France, Belgium, and Catholic 
Germany, no less than of all Protestant nations. The soul of 
Spain was petrified in the bloody hands of Philip II., and by 
means of autos da fé reached its decline. Vengeance had not 
long to wait. One hundred years after the advent of Charles V., 
the Duke de Olivarez, first minister of Philip IV., wrote to the 
Infant Cardinal who governed Belgium on behalf of Spain: 
‘My Lord, there are no more men. There are really no more. 
We have sought everywhere and found none.” No more men! 
The manhood of this noble people extinct! Or look at France, 
with its prevailing atheism decreeing injustice as a law; its 
domestic virtue sapped by its popular literature of lubricity; its 
high places the prey of the most ignoble demagogues; all classes 
in antagonism; all social bands loosened; popular passions—pas- 
sions de la cervelle et de V'estomac—the only effective power left. 
That is the practical consequence of the substitution of the gos- 
pel of Jean-Jacques Rousseau for the gospel of Jesus Christ; of 
the elevation of concupiscence—aptly symbolized by the Goddess 
of Reason—into the place of conscience; of the “ dumb-buzzard 
idol” man in the abstract, and his sophistical “rights,” into the 
place of the living God and the duties binding us to him. Or 
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England; alas! can any man whose moral sense is not hopelessly 
blunted doubt that she will have to pay to the uttermost farthing 
the penalty of her centuries of tyrannical oppression and _ re- 
morseless cruelty in Ireland? Has not the reckoning already 
begun? And who can predict where it will end? Or have not 
you Americans, for whom I am writing, been called severely to 
expiate your national crime of Negro slavery? Yes. Well did 
our Elizabethan poet write: 
‘Stern and imperious Nemesis ! 
Daughter of Justice most severe, 
Thou art the world’s great arbitress, 
And queen of causes reigning here, 
Whose swift, sure hand is ever near.” 

So much must suffice on this great topic. To many, I fear, 
my words will seem mere midsummer madness. I am_pro- 
foundly convinced that unless philosophy is a dream and history 
a lie, they are the words of truth and soberness. And I venture 
to say the more they are pondered by men of good will, the bet- 
ter for them and for the age in which we live. It was well 
observed by one of these, the late Frederick Denison Maurice: 

‘**The moralist never maintains his own position so well as when he as 


serts the highest dignity for the politician. The separation between the 
two has been an intolerable mischief.” 


W. S. LILy. 
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WHAT IS THE MISSIONARY DOING? 


THE progress of Christianity from the first has been attended 
with criticism, not always of a malicious type, but such as springs 
out of inability to see how its means are related to its ends. 
Nothing provokes sharper criticism than folly, and the methods 
of Christianity wear that aspect just in the degree in which it is 
true to itself. A priori, it is an absurd system; its external vin- 
dication is found only in its achievements; its rationality is seen 
only by the finer eye of the spirit. The world—if we may bor- 
row a distinctive phrase of Christianity—does not know it until 
its results are thrust into its face. The Founder asserted nothing 
more often and more clearly than that the world did not under- 
stand him and his followers, and that they would encounter criti- 
cism even to persecution. This criticism, which duly followed, 
may have had several causes, but the chief cause was the appar- 
ent absurdity of the system, which called out contempt, suggested 
weakness, and invited attack. It was fair game. All of us are 
ready to cast stones at what strikes us as irrational, and when it 
is something that threatens to overspread society and to interfere 
with its order, the sword of persecution does not linger in the 
scabbard. St. Paul—at bottom a man of hard common sense 
and profoundly grounded in this world’s wisdom—had a keen 
sense of the seemingly irrational aspect of Christianity, and was 
willing to admit that it wore the appearance of “ foolishness ” to 
cultivated people like the Greeks. He would have affirmed as 
emphatically as any that ex nihilo nihil, yet he asserts that 
“things that are not” will “bring to naught things that are” 
as absurd a statement as could well be made, but twenty cent- 
uries are crowded with proofs of its truth. As an external force, 
Christianity “was not” in St. Paul’s day, but this “ nothing” 
made a conquest of the Roman world. 


Something has been gained in the course of centuries, and 
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Christianity is not often thrust aside as a whole; it is too plainly 
a fact and a force; but it is still criticised in detail and for the 


same reasons. In no respect is it more sharply criticised than in 
° . 


its methods of propagating itself. Missions! Take any form 
but that; build churches, endow hospitals and asylums, preach 
your amiable Gospel, but don’t talk of missions to the heathen! 
So general and intense is this feeling that the subject is seldom 
treated seriously, but rather as an immense joke and with guffaws 
of contemptuous laughter. The most threadbare jest of the cent- 
ury is that which, in its varying forms, turns on the missionary 
as food for cannibals—the poorest ever made by Sidney Smith, 
with whom it originated, and the cheapest when imitated. The 
fact that a religion originating in one place must spread by mis- 
sions if it spreads at all, goes for nothing. The profound fact 
that a truth can vindicate its reality only by growth and exten- 
sion, and the still profounder fact that the energy of a religion 
and therefore its claims to respect are evinced by its aggressions 
—these considerations go for nothing, and missionaries are gener- 
ally spoken of as amiable but mistaken persons who are rather 
near if not wholly outside the borders of common sense. The 
most persistent critics are the tourists and the statisticians. The 
former make the journey of the world, and, finding in every port 
a handful of missionaries, and behind them the great, black mass 
of untouched heathenism, not unnaturally infer that this speck 
of whiteness can never overcome this mass of blackness. What 
reason has the tourist for believing that a thing which is so near 
nothing can bring to naught a thing so vast and real as Asiatic 
Buddhism? He forgets that one rope-girded priest converted Eng- 
land, another Germany, another Ireland. He finds that the mis- 
sionary is acommon and uninteresting man, that often his con- 
verts are chiefly retainers, that relapses are frequent, and that his 
methods have apparently little relation to the ends most to be 
desired. And so he eats the missionary’s bread as a god from 
Olympus might sup with mortals, accepts his suggestions as to 
routes, and fills his note-book with borrowed information which 
appears in his printed pages as original observation, and goes 
away damning the cause with faint praise of the worthy man’s 
zeal. It would be interesting to compare the opinions of book- 
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making tourists with those of the British governors of India, the 
ministers to Turkey, and the admirals of Pacific squadrons; that 
is, the opinions of casual observers with those of men who 
thoroughly understand the subject. 

But the most confident critic of missions is the statistician, 
who demolishes them by a sum in arithmetic: the heathen 
population increases at such a ratio, converts at such a ratio, and 
the latter can never overtake the former. He deems himself 
under no obligation to explain why the basilicas of Rome became 
churches, or why England does not still worship at Stonehenge 
instead of Westminster. It would seem to be not a difficult 
thing to learn that human progress is not determined by a law of 
numerical ratio, but there are enough who can think in no other 
fashion even with history for an object-lesson. 

While these are the stock criticisms of missions, often se- 
riously urged, but too shallow to be treated seriously, there are 
questions of a critical nature springing out of the fact that the 
motive in Christianity changes its form, which deserve respectful 
attention. For example, it is noted that when, in the first quarter 
of the century, the missionary societies now in active operation 
were founded, the motive that led to their formation and inspired 
their first evangelists was to save the heathen from endless hell. 
This bare purpose constituted nine-tenths of the motive that led 
hundreds of educated men to throw themselves into the depths 
of heathenism wherever it could be found, and it constituted 
more than that proportion of the motives of those who supported 
the missions. It was this motive, combined with zeal for the 
church, that had animated Jesuit missionaries for centuries. 

Without entering into a discussion of the question of endless 
punishment, it is entirely safe to say that this motive has under- 
gone great modification. It has entirely passed away as a mo- 
tive in the minds of many missionaries; it is joined with other 
motives in the minds of some; it no longer occupies in the minds 
of any the solitary prominence it had when the societies which 
send them out were formed. Several questions arise: Are the so- 
cieties consistent :n modifying their motive without declaration of 
the change? Are the missionaries honest in putting their motive 
into the same phraseology as that of the first missionaries? The 
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missionary of to-day will say, with Judson of seventy-five years 
ago, that his motive is “to save men,” but he means something 
quite different. Is he honest? Judson saw in every heathen a 
man who had fallen in Adam, and so was under the condemna- 
tion of God and about to drop into a pit of endless fire. The 
missionary who now goes to Japan holds indeed to the belief 
that evil consequences follow a sinful soul into the future world, 
but he is probably more or less imbued with hopes of the final 
redemption of all. These hopes spring out of his conceptions of 
God and the nature of the work of Christ, but he holds them in 
a subordinate and hypothetical way, for the twofold reason that 
he has imbibed the spirit of this nineteenth century, and there- 
fore thinks in a sociological rather than in an eschatological 
way, and that he has been taught to think scientifically and 
carefully. His education has taught him that the Gospel is a 
redemption from evil conditions, and that his chief business is to 
get men to believe true things, to think intelligently, to feel vir- 
tuously, to live righteously, to have hope in God as the Father, 
and to follow Christ as the light of this world and the next. 
Probably, if he is a large-minded man, his motive goes farther and 
embraces a regenerated nation. But all this is “saving men” ina 
far larger sense than that which prevailed at the beginning. It 
must not be supposed, because a missionary society changes its 
theology, and puts new meaning into old phrases which are re- 
tained, that its radical spirit and motive are changed. Nor must 
such changes be regarded as signs either of weakness or of dishon- 
esty; they are no greater than the various phases in the life of 
the individual. 

But the question remains for full answer: If missionaries no 
longer go to the heathen to save them as individuals from a 
burning, endless hell, what do they go for? If this question 
were addressed categorically to the missionaries themselves, it 
would be answered somewhat as the question addressed to 
parents: Why do you send your children to school? Different 
answers would be returned, but all would resolve themselves into 
one, namely, that it is for the welfare of the children—a simple 
but all-embracing reason. So the missionary replies: I go to the 
heathen because, for innumerable reasons, it is best that they 
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should have a knowledge of Christianity. In his eyes there is not 


a conceivable respect in which it is not better that a human being 
should be a Christian than a heathen, just as it is better that a 
man should be educated than that he should remain ignorant. 
There is at present a subtle and extensive reaction against educa- 
tion, and pleas against common and high schools and university 
training are not seldom heard; butall in vain. Mankind knows 
better, and will not be diverted from its purpose to educate itself 
in the highest possible degree, for the mind has its insatiable 
passions as well as the body. Parallel with this criticism of edu- 
cation is a like questioning of the value of Christianity as a uni- 
versal religion. It is suggested, even in ecclesiastical quarters, 
that Mohammedanism may be a better religion for some nations; 
that the ethics of Buddhism are essentially if not formally 
Christian; that Confucianism teaches certain virtues more effect- 
ively than does Christianity; that upon the whole the heathen 
Orient is as well off morally as the Christian Occident, and even 
has the advantage in certain respects. But to contrast the social 
ethics of China, its official purity, its commercial honesty, its 
reverence for parents, with the corresponding features of western 
civilization, is misleading. Grant that in many important re- 
spects China is ethically superior to the West; it does not follow 
that its life is to be preferred. The cycles of Cathay are the rep- 
etitions of each other; there is no advance, no goal, and hence 
no movement but the simple coming and going of generations. 
Virtues and vices remain as they were, in fixed equipoise; free- 
dom and strife are no longer known; the national mind has 
lapsed from its divine order and reverted to the order of nature 
and necessity. The Chinese simply exist, and their life bears 
more likeness to the physical order of the world than to the true 
life of humanity. Considerable virtue and social well-being may 
attend such processes; they may even exceed those of the free 
western nations; but these nations have higher characteristics— 
change, progress, and a goal toward which they are pushing with 
unresting steps. What matters the incidental vice? It is bad 
enough, but it will be outworn and cast off in the movement of 
society. In China neither vices nor virtues increase; in the 
West gigantic vices may be developed, but they yield before 
28 
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the secret power at work within them, and pass away while the 
nation presses steadily toward its goal of social perfection. 

The source of this movement in western civilization lies in cer- 
tain Christian ideas—freedom, conscience, the sacredness of the in- 
dividual. Thus we get democracy, virtue, and personal rights, 
which in turn are the source of the restless activity of the individ- 
ual; he is striving after something, he knows not what, but it is 
something better than his present. It is foolish to quarrel with 
western civilization because of its incidental vices and mistakes 
and wanderings from the path, or to compare it unfavorably with 
the fixed condition of the East. The West is running the race 
of destiny; the East has stopped midway in the course. 

So great and complex a movement as missions may be de- 
scribed in many ways, but it would be entirely correct to say 
that missionaries go to the East in order, if possible, to start it 
again on that career of endless progress which is the prerogative 
of man, and which differentiates him from the lower creation. 
This can be done by the Christian missionary better than through 
any other agency. China and Japan may send delegations here 
to study our ways and take back reports of our institutions and 
models of our industries, but one missionary will do more to 
start the living current of civilization than all the delegations, 
simply because he begins farther back in his teaching, and awak- 
ens conscience, and the sense of selfhood and of the dignity of 
human nature. The life of nations, as of man, is from within 
outward. Civilization cannot be learned like an art, nor does 
living virtue proceed from environment. A nation like Japan 
‘annot import its civilization as it seems to be trying to do; sud- 
den and immense changes may be so effected, but they will be 
hollow and separate from the real life of the people. Its trans- 
formation, if there is to be one, must be wrought in the con- 
science and moral sense of the people, and so work outward into 
social forms. The only way to get a real hold upon a human be- 
ing is through his conscience. The sense of what is fit, must rest 
on the sense of what ought to be. The basis of society is not 
physical, but moral and spiritual. God goes before all things; 
human society proceeds from him, and the sense of him must 
enter into society if it is to be true and vital. It is a truism that 
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the character of a nation is determined by its religion; and it will 
rise no higher, go no farther, than its religious conceptions carry 
it. It follows that the truer its religion the truer will be its na- 
tional life. It is hardly necessary to compare the theism of 
Christianity with the pantheons of Asia. It is not simply that 
Christian conceptions of God are truer and can be rationally de- 
fended, but they develop the powers more evenly and harmoni- 
ously, and steadily press the man in the direction of his higher 
nature, and at the same time are practical and en rapport with 
daily life and need. The religions of heathendom are exag- 
gerated, defective, and unpractical; they move man _ tremen- 
dously, but not in the line of his true character as man. The 
recent efforts to present Mohammedanism as a good religion have 
not changed the thought of the world, and Buddhism in Boston 
is not to be regarded seriously. 

Christianity may properly be called a civilizing religion; in 
a large sense it is its function to civilize, and it works in that 
direction with unfailing certainty. It does not civilize by teach- 
ing the arts, or by prescribing any form of government, or by 
dictating details of conduct; yet it begets the arts, and shapes 
government, and determines conduct and all those higher forms 
of life which constitute civilization; and it will be civilization 
of a progressive type and rapid movement. Its secret lies in 
its twofold doctrine of the love of God as the Father and love 
for one’s neighbor. The absolute realization of this doctrine 
with its cognate truths turns a man into a being who will be civ- 
ilized. Civilization in its highest form is the inevitable sequent 
of Christianity; the religion of Christ creates the city of humanity 
that lies four square—length and breadth and height equal. It is 
the only force that sets men in right relations to each other and 
secures for them the freedom of their powers. This done, man 
enters upon the career of civilization as plants climb toward the 
sun or brooks run toward the valleys. 

Skepticism of the value of missions as a civilizing agency 
largely springs from the fact that the missionary makes so little 
effort to secure the environment and forms of civilization. He 
carries only a book, addresses only the conscience, and awaits 
the result. It seems like conjuring to get a naked savage to say 
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“Our Father,” and then to expect him to go out and clothe him- 
self and build a house and plow the earth for a harvest; but 
as a matter of fact this is exactly what he does, and there are 
broad stretches of earth which might be pointed to as evidence. 
When a human being awakens to a conception of God, a civ- 
ilized man is at that moment begotten; he begins to take form 
in that direction as the foetus begins to grow toward full man- 
hood. If it be asked why it is so, the only answer is that it ds 
so, and that the process is not only analogous to other creative 
processes, but has been repeated over and over again. The 
growth of civilization has not been through the spread of the 
arts but of ideas, and the chief agents have been living men with 
empty hands but believing hearts. At the sources of the civili- 
zation of every nation in Kurope lie the names of individual men 
who were unversed in a knowledge of the arts of their day, and 
carried only the seed-wheat of spiritual facts and moral ideas. 
The history of the early Christian civilizations is capable of 
being repeated. The times are indeed changed, but these proc- 
esses were wrought in the unchanging nature of man. 

But the question is still urged: What is the missionary doing 
to-day ? We grant that his theology is often of an antiquated 
type, that he himself may be an imperfect representative of the 
civilization from which he goes, that the society which sends him 
out may be ill-administered, and that many of his methods are 
poor and inadequate. Missions are often as badly managed as 
governments and other human organizations; missionaries are 
not always more intelligent than those who criticise them, and 
they blunder in their choice of methods as blindly as their fellow- 
students in law and medicine and business whom they leave 
behind them. The missionary is a much-abused creature, but we 
do not now plead for the abatement of criticism; let it go on; 
much of it is just and all may be needed; but let him be treated 
fairly. In answer to the question, it may be said generally that 
he is building better than he knows. The surprising thing 
about modern as well as ancient missions, is that the results are 
so immensely disproportionate to the causes. A heavy-browed, 
stout-limbed Scotch missionary threads his way year after year 
up and down the forests and rivers of Central Africa and dies in 
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one of its swamps. His theology ? Who knows or cares what 


9 


it was ? ? 


Converts ? He made none, but he sensibly checked 
the slave-trade, the greatest and most inhuman of modern evils. 
A missionary college is built on the banks of the Bosporus, and 
the new nation of Bulgaria is the result. The Christianization of 
portions of Patagonia is a small event in the on-going of the 
world, but it renders shipwreck safer there. In the Turkish 
Kmpire there is not a city which does not feel the uplifting 
influence of missions in many ways, and especially in education 
for both sexes. Western medical science has, through missions, 
been introduced into nearly all the cities of Asia and made 
readily available to the people. In Burmah whole races have 
been redeemed from semi-savagery. In the Fiji Islands and 
New Zealand the entire population has, through the direct in- 
fluence of missions, been lifted from the depths of cannibalism 
into a peaceful and orderly civilization. In India, through the 
agency of missions, forces have been started which promise to 
extinguish the horrible cruelties to which women are subjected. 
The future of Africa is still a problem, but the missionary is the 
largest factor in it, and by his patiently-won intelligence will 
teach the course to be pursued, as he has often done elsewhere. 
The missionary is constantly reappearing in other fields and 
forms of influence than those primarily belonging to him, but 
always in the direction of a superior civilization. If he goes to 
savage nations, he creates literature, institutions, and govern- 
ments. He frequently becomes a diplomatist, and, as the natu- 
ral ally of both parties, gives color to treaties. It is a part of 
written history that the influence of a missionary who never won 
a convert and was massacred before his own door, fixed by his 
influence our northwest boundary line; and it isa part of un- 
written and even secret history that a missionary smoothed the 
way for the last treaty between the United States and China. It 
is not by chance nor in an exceptional way that the missionary 
comes to the front when questions of international diplomacy, 
education, and recasting of institutions arise in countries where 
he lives. He is not only intelligent and trustworthy, but by virtue 
of his calling he has an aptitude for such questions, and takes 
to them instinctively, especially if he is an American missionary. 
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Japan is now undergoing social changes so great and rapid as to 
threaten the national consciousness, and which may end in a de- 
nationalized life; but it is safe to say that the missionaries and 
the converts whom they are educating with thoroughness will 
prove the best pilots on the uncertain voyage, and will do more 
than furnish the leaven of conscience which the nation must in 
some way secure. Statistics lie just in the degree in which the 
subjects to which they are applied are moral and spiritual in 
their nature. The number of converts and churches bears but 
the slightest relation to the success of a missionary. He goes to 
a nation with a Bible in one hand and a catechism in the other 
—a simple and pathetic figure, less than a drop in the ocean; but 
he sinks into the depths only to reappear in some other form; 
the catechism is forgotten and the Bible has grown into a charter 
of freedom and true national life. He seems to be doing little, 
but, like the Norse god who drained his drinking horn, and lo ! 
the sea was narrowed, he often finds himself in the midst of 
results miraculously great. These results are not always un- 
mingled good, as in India, where the restlessness and agnosticism 
of the western world have displaced the stagnant calm of an 
arrested civilization; but who claims that Christianity works 
without risks and tragical losses ? 

In conclusion, we would say that it is not well, simply because 
the motive of missions is changed in outward form, to press the 
missionary with the question, What are you doing? Nor is it 
well to question or hinder him on any ground. He is at least a 
harmless person, and from the day when Gregory met the fair- 
haired Angles in the Roman Forum and saw in them angels if 
converted, till the present, he has not retarded the progress of 
civilization. His work has not been ideal; he may not be able 
to give a clear account of himself and of his methods; but he at 
least understands what Wellington said to a clergyman who 
sneered at missions: ‘ Look to your marching orders.”” He may 
be unable to defend himself against the social philosophers at 
home who know exactly how society is to be redeemed, and what 
is good for China and Japan and India and that it is not Chris- 
tianity, but unless he is a person of unusual meekness he may 


possibly reply: “I know little of the future, but I know that I 
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have the support of twenty centuries, and that Christianity, in 
poorer forms than I hold it, has transformed nation after nation 
and imparted to western civilization its animating principle. | 
believe that what has been done so often can still be done, and 
that if the decadent nations are not revived the reason will not 
be found in Christianity, but in the fact that they have swept 
beyond the reach of all redemptive powers.” This is not im- 
probable in regard to some races and nations, but who is so 
devoid of noble feeling as to sneer at a man who gives his life in 
efforts to save those who cannot save themselves? The gist of 
the matter has been well stated by James Russell Lowell : 


‘“Whenthe microscopic search of skepticism has turned its attention to 
human society, and found a place on this planet ten miles square where a 
decent man can livein decency, comfort, and security, supporting and 
educating his children, unspoiled and unpolluted, manhood respected, 
womanhood honored, and human life held in due regard—when skeptics 
can find such a place ten miles square on this globe, where the gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way, and laid the foundations, and 
made decency and security possible, it will then be in order for the skeptical 
literati to move thither and then ventilate their views.” 


T. T. MUNGER. 
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On the 11th day of February, in the year of our Lord 1889, 
of the Japanese Empire 2550, and exactly thirty-five years af T 
the treaty-ships of Perry were sighted by the watchers on the hills 
of Idzu, Mutsuhito, the one hundred and twenty-third of the im- 
perial line, proclaimed the new Constitution of Japan. This in- 
strument, which fixes the status of the government of the most 
progressive of Asiatic nations, changes it from absolutism to 
constitutional monarchy. The Mikado establishes the rights of 
his subjects, and shares with them legislative functions. The 
main documents, comprising the Constitution proper, Law of the 
Houses, Imperial Ordinance concerning the House of Peers, Law 
of Election for the Members of the House of Representatives, and 
Law of Finance, consisting in all of three hundred and thirty-two 
articles, are the result of twenty years of study, observation 
abroad, and preliminary experiment in local representation and 
political education. 

In festal attire, the populace and military of T6kid had turned 
out, in spite of mud and falling snow, filling the space in front 
of and near the palace. The patient waiting and keen hopes of 
years were nigh to fruition. It was the day of the great gift of 
“the heaven-descended emperor of the line unbroken for ages 
eternal,” to “the country ruled by the theocratic dynasty,” of 
which the Japanese are so proud to be inhabitants. Within the 
palace, nobles and officers of high rank, the foreign diplomatists, 
and the Empress and her train of court ladies were present in 
the throne-room at 10 A.M., awaiting the coming of the Mika- 
do. The hour previous had been spent by the Mikado in the 
sanctuary of the palace, wherein are deposited the three regalia 
of sovereignty and the sacred symbols of his “ heaven-descended ” 
authority. In this holy place, in accordance with the simple and 
austere rites of Shinté, the ancient and indigenous religion of 
Japan, the Emperor offered prayers to the spirits of his illustri- 
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ous ancestors, and thus took oath to “maintain and secure from 
decline the ancient form of government”: 

‘In consideration of the progressive tendency of the course of human 
affairs, and in parallel with the advance of civilization, we deem it ex- 
pedient, in order to give clearness and distinctness to the instructions be- 
queathed by the imperial founder of our house and by our other imperial 
ancestors, to establish fundamental laws, formulated into express provisions 
of law, so that, on the one hand, our imperial posterity may possess an ex- 
press guide for the course they are to follow, and that, on the other, our 
subjects shall thereby be enabled to enjoy a wider range of action in giving 
us their support, and that the observance of our laws shall continue to the 
remotest ages of time. . . . That we have beenso fortunate in our reign, 
in keeping with the tendencies of the times, as to accomplish this work, 
we owe to the glorious spirits of the imperial founder of our house, and 
of our other imperial ancestors. .... May the heavenly spirits witness 
this oath.” 

From the throne, and before the assembled throng of Japan's 
elect sons, the Emperor made an appropriate speech, and after 
the reading of the preamble to the Constitution, handed the 
documents to Kuroda, the minister-president of state. Then 
the most significant ceremony and the most impressive five min- 
utes in Japanese history were over. A salute of one hundred 
and one guns from the artillery boomed in thunderous response, 
and all over the empire was flashed the joyful news. The day 
was given up to popular and official rejoicings, merry-making, 
and such decoration and spectacular display as even feudal Yedo 
had never seen. The English word “arch” was born into the ver- 
nacular. Besides millions of inscribed lanterns, flags, and mot- 
toes, adorning every domicile in alley or in castle precincts, the 
sacred document was scattered like snowflakes over all the archi- 
pelago and promptly studied by millions. Almost simultaneous 
with the promulgation of the Constitution, was the rending of 
the clouds with the revelation of blue skies in which shone the 
emblem of the Sun-land. 

The day was one of special honor to woman, and for the first 
time in Japanese history the Empress sat side by side with the 
Emperor in public. Amnesty was granted to nearly all offenders 
and prisoners, and posthumous nobility. was conferred upon sev- 
eral noted patriots, “reverencers of the Mikado,” and morning- 
stars of the reformation of 1868, who had suffered the death of 
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malefactors under the sword in the days of the Tycoon. Best- 
remembered among these noble spirits, now come to glory and 
honor, was Yoshida Toraijiro, who, in the harbor of Shimoda, at 
midnight of April 25th, 1854, with clothes stuffed full of note- 
books and pencils to take notes of civilization in the United 
States, and with his hands blistered by rowing, stood on the gang- 
way of the “ Mississippi,” knowing one English word, America, 
and appealing to be taken there. Set ashore, caged and punished, 
his restless life was ended at the blood-pit in 1859. Tis life-blood 
helped to swell the flood, and his spirit gave momentum to that 
tidal wave which floated to power the present government. 

The Constitution proper contains sixty-six articles, treating of 
the Emperor, the rights and duties of subjects, the Imperial Diet, 
the ministers of state and the Privy Council, the judicature, and 
finance, with supplementary rules. Under the first head the 
foundation principle of the whole past of the nation is reaffirmed: 

‘*The Empire of Japan shall be reigned over and governed by a line of 
emperors unbroken for ages eternal. . . . The Mikado’s person is sacred 


and inviolable. He combines in himself the rights of sovereignty, and ex- 
ercises them according to the provisions of the present Constitution.” 


Whereas there have been occasional female occupants of the 
throne in times past, it is now to be succeeded to only by male 
descendants. In times of urgent necessity, to avert public calam- 
ities, or to maintain public safety when the Diet is not sitting, 
the E:nperor issues imperial ordinances in place of law; but 
these ordinances are to be laid before the Diet at its next session, 
and when the Diet does not approve the said ordinances, the 
government shall declare them to be invalid for the future. No 
ordinance can in any way alter the existing laws. The Emperor 
determines the organization of the different branches of the ad- 
ministration, and the salaries of all civil and military officers, and 
appoints and dismisses the same. He has supreme command of 
the army and navy, and determines the peace standing of each. 
He declares war, makes peace, and confers titles, amnesty, pardon, 
commutation, and rehabilitation. In conformity with the Im- 
perial House Law, a regency may be established when necessary. 

Of more immediate interest to the thirty-eight millions of the 
Mikado’s subjects, and especially to the thirty-six millions of the 
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hei-min, or common people, whose rights have hitherto never 
been acknowledged, defined, or guaranteed, though their duties 
have been onerous enough, is Chapter II., on rights and duties 
of subjects. Their status is to be determined by law. They 
have the right of abode and of changing the same. Except ac- 
cording to law, they are not to be arrested, detained, tried, or 
punished. Trial is always to be by judges determined by law. 
The right of domicile and freedom from search, the secrecy and 
inviolability of letters, the freedom of religious belief, and the 
liberty of speech, writing, publishing, public meeting, association, 
and petition within the limits of law, are guaranteed to every 
subject. Under the sun of Japan, these are indeed new things. 

In the Imperial Diet, which is to be convoked every year, 
and to be opened, closed, prorogued, and dissolved by the Em- 
peror, both houses may initiate projects of law, and receive peti- 
tions presented by subjects when written in the form of a prayer; 
but not suggestions for amendments to the Constitution, which 
initiative belongs to the Emperor. Deliberations are to be public, 
and votes are to be by absolute majority. 

The ministers of state give advice to the Emperor, and are re- 
sponsible to him, and not to the Diet, in which, in either house, 
at any time, they may take seats and speak. The judicature is ex- 
ercised by courts of law, according to law, and in the name of the 
Kmperor. The judges are appointed from among those who pos- 
sess proper qualifications, and none of the judges may be de- 
prived of position except for offense. Trials and judgments are 
to be public. Questions relating to alleged illegal executive 
measures fall within the competency of a Court of Administra- 
tive Litigation specially established by law. 

The expenses and revenue of the state require the consent of 
the Imperial Diet by means of an annual budget, which is to be 
first laid before the House of Representatives. Expenses of the 
imperial house do not require the consent of the Diet, except for 
increase. The fixed expenditures based by the Constitution upon 
the powers appertaining to the Emperor, and such expenditures 
as may have arisen by effect of law, or that relate to the legal 
obligations of “the government,” shall neither be rejected nor 
reduced by the Diet without the concurrence of the government. 
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In case of urgent need, when the Diet cannot be convoked, the 
government may take all necessary financial measures by means 
of an imperial ordinance, which ordinance must be submitted to 
the Diet at its next session, and its approbation obtained thereto. 
When the Diet has voted no budget, or none has been prepared, 
the government carries out the budget of the previous year. 
Amendments to the Constitution are submitted by imperial order 
to the Diet, and a two-thirds vote is required to pass them. 

The government, then, is organized on the basis of imme- 
morial tradition, with modern features that follow a German 
rather than an English model. It consists of the Emperor and 
ministers responsible to him, with a definite amount of reserved 
executive power and force. The Emperor invites his people, for 
the first time in history, to share with him legislative functions 
and responsibilities. While dependent on the Diet for financial 
support, the government is to a considerable extent independent 
of a hostile legislature, and can for a time exist without help 
from this branch of the body politic. 

It is evident to the shallowest observer that already there is 
an abundant field for discussion and agitation, and the lines of 
party divergence may be almost said to be already laid down by 
the Constitution itself. Any one who has followed the currents 
of Japanese history during the era of Meiji, or Enlightened 
Peace, which began January 3d, 1868, can easily discern, under 
the lines of the written document, the watermarks of compromise. 
We expect to see parties not merely form, but spring forth from 
this national brain, full-armed for work. 

The Conservatives will at once begin to keep hard and fast to 
dykes already built, and struggle to maintain the imperial pre- 
rogative. The Liberal Party will, as soon as it is safe or wise, if 
not even sooner, demand wider powers for the Diet, a broader 
electoral base, and greater control of the finances. Greater powers 
than the Constitution already grants to the nobles and people we 
could not at this time imagine, for the limit of safety has even now 
been reached. There may be a going forward; there is no going 
back. Henceforth, unless all indications fail, the path lies but one 
way. The Japanese no longer look toward Asia, Russia, or Ger- 
many ; their eyes are turned toward England and the United States. 
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Interesting as are the other documents, they are but expan- 
sions of the fundamental law, and deal with matters of detail 
rather than of principle. The House of Peers consists partly of 
hereditary, partly of nominated, and partly of elective members. 
Members of the imperial family, princes, and marquises sit for 
life; the former on attaining majority, the two latter classes on 
reaching the age of twenty-five. A certain number of counts, 
viscounts, and barons, elected by the members of their respective 
orders, serve for seven years. Men of ability and learning nomi- 
nated by the Emperor are life members; and from each of the 
three imperial cities and forty-four prefectures, a member elected 
by the fifteen highest tax-payers in each may serve for seven 
years, the number of the nominated and elected men not to ex- 
ceed the number of members holding titles of nobility. 

The nobles, gentry, and commons constitute the three classes 
of the Mikado’s subjects, and on January 1st, 1887, numbered re- 
spectively 3,430, 1,940,271, and 86,507,177 persons, males being 
slightly in excess. The nobility, formerly consisting of the huge, 
or court nobles in Kidto having high rank, but no land or power, 
and the daimié or territorial nobles, was, by the imperial rescript 
of June 6th, 1884, reformed in five ranks, Article II. declaring 
that “the peerage shall consist of princes, marquises, counts, vis- 
counts, and barons.” In this new nobility, besides the old names 
and houses, is a large number of men once of low rank, who for 
signal ability or meritorious servides have been ennobled. Evi- 
dently these will be in the majority in the House of Peers. In 
December, 1888, there were 11 princes, 28 marquises, 82 counts, 
864 viscounts, and 96 barons; in all 581; of whom 87 sit by 
hereditary right, while out of the remaining 544 a limited num- 
ber, not exceeding one fifth of the whole, may be chosen to serve 
seven years. 

The House of Representatives consists of about three hundred 
members, at least thirty years of age, who pay national taxes to 
the amount of fifteen dollars. They are chosen for four years. 
As the electorate is not large, there will probably be but one 
representative for every two thousand voters, or one to every 
125,000 inhabitants. The city of Tokid sends twelve, Ozaka 
ten, and Kidto seven members. The most populous prefectures 
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have from ten to thirteen representatives, though the average is 
a little over six. 

Electors must be twenty-five years old and pay national taxes 
to the amount of fifteen dollars. Minute directions as to voting, 
in over one hundred articles, are embodied in the imperial 
proclamation. Each voter must write his own name and the 
name of the candidate on the ballot, and stamp it with his own 
seal. At present, the number of persons paying a land tax of 
over five dollars a year is 1,581,726, of whom 1,488,700 have 
the right of voting. The number of those paying over ten dollars 
tax is 882,517, of whom 802,975 may vote or be elected to the 
local assemblies, of which there is one in every prefecture and 
imperial city, except in the prefectures of the Ria Kiu, Bonin, 
and the northern islands of Yezo, which are soon to be organized 
like the other parts of the empire. In these local legislatures, 
2,172 members sit, and the number of standing committees is 
292, many of the representatives having had eleven years’ experi- 
ence. It is probable that there are at least half a million of eligi- 
ble males who can pay the requisite amount of fifteen dollars in 
national taxes. The electoral lists, begun April Ist, are posted 
for public scrutiny and correction during fifteen days after May 
5th, and are settled June 15th, the national election day being 
July Ist. This law goes into effect April 1st, 1890, and the law 
relating to the Diet from its convocation. The National Assem- 
bly buildings are in process of erection in TOki6, and the first 
real parliament of Japan will convene in the autumn or early 
winter of 1890. 

Remembering that but twenty-one years ago Yedo was the 
stronghold of the powerful Tycoon, whom all foreigners and 
most natives looked upon as the virtual ruler of Japan, with 
army, navy, and treasury at his command; that it is but eighteen 
years since Dai Nippon emerged from the condition of an ag- 
glomeration of petty clans, in which the assassin’s sword was 
relied on as almost the only check to absolute despotism; and 
that the people below the gentry were political ciphers, expected 
to pay all the taxes and bear all the burdens in silence, we may 
well ask what prospect Japan has for the success of representa- 
tive government. In political experiments, the less novelty the 
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more permanence. Are the Japanese attempting to transplant to 
their soil an exotic, or with deep roots and a solid trunk at- 
tempting a noble graft? A rapid glance at history may enable 
us to form an intelligent opinion. 

The contemplated change will be the fifth or sixth which the 
body politic of Japan has undergone since the dawn of its history, 
about 400 A.D. Roughly stated, the government of the archi- 
pelago, until about the year 600, was a rude sort of feudalism; 
from 600 to 1200, a centralized monarchy with ministers or boards 
of government; from 1200 to 1868, a duarchy with an elaborated 
feudal system; from 1868 to 1889, a centralized monarchy again; 
from 1890 forth, it will be a constitutional imperialism. 

Many persons even yet cherish the thoroughly erroneous no- 
tion that the sole cause of the recent revolutions in Japan was 
her contact with western civilization. On the contrary, had no 
treaties been made, a mighty political upheaval would have taken 
place. All the elements of the earthquake were ready for out- 
burst when Perry came. To go into the details of all the lines 
of influence and movement is not here possible or necessary. 
Suffice it to say, that though art, literature, science, scholarship, 
research, religion, and patriotism lent each its force, and while 
hatred of the arbitrary government in Yedo furnished motive 
to the conscience and objective point for destructive propen- 
sities, the supreme and controlling motor was the reverence of 
all classes of people for the throne and their sacred veneration 
of the Mikado. What had been the central idea in the first con- 
quest of the country and in the days of glory and strength previ- 
ous to feudalism, was again to become the engine of the mighti- 
est movement in Japanese history. Further, in the eyes of 
patriots the curse of feudalism had been that it separated the 
subject from the sovereign, weakened the ties of loyalty, set up 
intermediaries many, and “disturbed the harmony between 
heaven and earth.” In the golden age of the Mikado’s supreme 
power, from the seventh to the twelfth century, all classes en- 
joyed the right of petition to the throne, and thus in a real sense 
the people had the privilege of redress and representation, and 
the power to influence their rulers. In Japan of the Tokugawa 
days, from 1608 to 1868, not only was the Mikado inaccessible 
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and the hedge of his divinity purposely heightened and exag- 
gerated by the authorities at Yedo, but even to attempt to get at 
the Tycoon for redress was tantamount to suicide, while the 
necessary accompaniment of publishing one’s political opinions 
was hara-kirt. Hence, while in matters of local government and 
clan policy the military gentry usually made their wishes known, 
so that many of the three hundred little han, or feudal princi- 
palities, were in one sense aristocratic republics, and while the 
keen sword could usually be depended on to remove tyrants of 
the worst sort, yet there was no national voice, no expression of 
the mind of the patriots as a whole, no safe access to the throne. 
The aim of the Mikado-reverencers was dual—to abolish the 
duarchy of the far-divided throne in Kidto and the camp in 
Yedo, to restore the Mikado to supreme power, to unite all the 
functions of government in him, and to have all national acts 
done according to public opinion; in other words, to unite more 
closely the sovereign and subject in mutual influence was the 
aim of the restoration that began to be agitated a hundred years 
before Perry’s ships sailed into Yedo bay, and that, accelerated 
by the opening of the treaty ports, culminated January 3d, 1868. 
It is true that by “the people” in the Japan of the last seven 
hundred years the scholar means chiefly the military gentry, or 
one-nineteenth of the inhabitants; and it is also true that the 
presence of foreigners on the soil of Japan gave a mighty im- 
petus to the national movement, and brought it to a goal utterly 
beyond the ken of its wisest seers and most impassioned 
prophets. 

When, therefore, in 1868, the clans of Satsuma, Chéshiu, Tosa, 
and Echizen, and the leaders of the Mikado-reverencers got pos- 
session of the imperial city, the throne, and the Emperor, they 
at once organized a new government, in which all the functions 
of the camp were united with the throne. Their very first move- 
ment, after fighting the battle of Fushimi, sending the loyal army 
under Saigd to burn or take Yedo, and ratifying the foreign 
treaties, was to demand a parliament. On the 5th of April, 1868, 
in the hall of the Great Council of State, in Kidto, they brought 
the boy emperor (born on the day when Matthew Perry sailed 
in the “Mississippi” to Japan) into their presence, and made 
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him swear before all the gods of heaven and earth to grant his 
subjects a parliament. Says a native historian: 


‘*By this oath he promised that a deliberative assembly should be 
formed, and all measures be decided by public opinion; that the uncivilized 
customs of former times should be broken through, and the impartiality 
and justice displayed in the workings of nature be adopted as a basis of ac- 
tion; and that intellect and learning should be sought for throughout the 
world in order to establish the foundations of the empire.” 


Thus clearly we think it proved that the mainspring of the 
restoration was hatred of absolutism and desire for representa- 
tive government. Yet such institutions, as those familiar with 
Germanic traditions know, cannot be formed in a day. After 
centuries of political babyhood, men steeped in the vices of feu- 
dalism and charged with the passionate instincts of clanship 
could not succeed in what they most earnestly craved. Further, 
new lines of separation and development soon began to divide 
those who, for years, when outlaws and conspirators, stood nobly 
together. One line of reformers now demanded that feudalism 
should be destroyed, root and branch; that the Daimid should 
yield up their lands and power, and the Samurai their swords, 
pensions, and privileges; and that the whole people should stand 
equal before the law. 

Now, for the first time, Japanese history takes on a human in- 
terest such as makes the story of European man so fascinating. On 
the other hand, there were some who strove to apply the brakes 
to the wheels of revolution, to check all further political aspira- 
tion, and keep Japan free from the “vices of democracy.” Re- 
bellions in the field were put down with blood and iron. The 
sword of Yamato, even when wielded by Saig®, the leader of the 
loyal legions of 1868, could not stand against shot and shell, 
backed by patriots of equal valor. In council and in assembly, 
as well as in war, the same conservative spirit was met by the 
superior ability of men intent on nobler schemes, albeit them- 
selves often arbitrary, vacillating, and occasionally reverting to 
the vices of feudalism. Indeed, it may be said that the govern- 
ment of the last twenty years has been that of chance, edict, and 
irresponsibility; yet the increasing purpose was nobly manifest 


in occasional outcrops like that of the imperial rescript of 1881, 
29 
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promising that a national assembly should be called in 1890, and 
the formation in 1878 of local assemblies, by which the voters 
and members were exercised in the rudiments of self-government. 

In this noble education of a nation there are many illustrious 
names, some of which in this hour of triumph belong to the liv- 
ing, some to the dead. Okubo, well called the brain of the revo- 
lution, Kido, the pen, Iwakura, nearest the throne and representa- 
tive of immemorial lineage and nobility, come first to our thought; 
and these are dead. Of the living to whom the meed of praise is 
due—Kuroda, Katsii, Soyéshima, Itagaki, and a host of others— 
it is probable that to Ito the Japanese owe most of wise creative 
statesmanship, though Inouyé comes scarcely behind. The men 
who led in 1868 are in the main the men who lead in 1889; nor 
least, even in personal ability and personal qualities, is his Majesty 
Mutsuhito, who among his gracious acts wipes out the stain of 
reproach, and by posthumous pardon cleanses the memory of 
Saigd, no more a rebel, but a patriot—the sin of 1877 forgotten 
in the service of 1868. 

As the solidity and permanence of any form of government 
depend on how far it is rooted in the past and is in accordance 
with the genius and necessities of a people, the outlook for the 
future of the new Constitution and of the Japanese people is full 
of hope. If the new growth were merely a borrowed exotic, 
transplanted from Europe to Asia, it would be sure to wither 
like house-top grass. Since, however, its tap-roots lie in all the 
past, and its central principles take hold on all that is best in the 
national history, we cannot but be hopeful. The word has gone 
forth and cannot be recalled. There is no retreat, and motion 
must be forward. As true as it is homely is the native proverb, 
“The decree of the Emperor is like perspiration; it never goes 
back.” 

WILLIAM ELLior GRIFFIs. 
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PREVENTABLE CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


OnE of the gravest problems to-day confronting society is 
found in the wide extension of great poverty—in the fact that 
a large number make a pitiful failure in the sharp struggle 
for subsistence. Many and diverse are the panaceas offered to 
remedy this state of affairs, but very few are based upon a correct 
appreciation and knowledge of the operation of natural law. 

Undoubtedly the trend of social development is toward indus- 
trial democracy, where natural inherited, together with acquired 
powers, must assume great force. But the equality that is assumed 
and promised in the constitution of a democratic state does not 
exist in the individuals composing it. The most such a com- 
munity can do is to try and afford equal opportunities to its 
unequally-equipped members. The problem of poverty as- 
sumes a greater importance in a democracy than in an absolute 
government, inasmuch as in the former, conditions of life are less 
regulated by law and more by individual foresight and ability. 
Moreover, from this it is evident that democracy does not neces- 
sarily help poverty; it simply places its conditions to a certain 
extent on a different basis. Classification of some kind there 
must be in society; that is the best which is based on the essen- 
tial elements of fitness and unfitness. The natural mobility of 
such a society is at once a source of strength and of danger. Its 
strength is that it places no artificial bounds upon advance; its 
weakness that pure selfishness and ambition have no check. 
From the latter it follows that the accumulation of wealth, and 
consequent power, may remain in the hands of the minority; and 
the freest government may present relatively almost as much 
poverty as the most absolute. Poverty tends to be especially 
dangerous to social order under democratic institutions. With 
more freedom come greater wants and a greater sensitiveness to 
social disadvantages. 

The presence and growth of extreme poverty and a sharp 
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struggle for subsistence, particularly in our large cities, force them- 
selves upon the attention of physicians who serve in the hospitals 
and dispensaries erected for the poor. After seven years’ service 
among the poorest classes of New York at the Bellevue and 
Demilt Dispensaries, it has seemed to me that physiology can 
afford the best preliminary solution of some of the problems of 
sociology. It is interesting to observe the opposite angles at 
which the poor and the rich look at methods calculated in any 
way to relieve distress. In spite of the cruelly close competition 
so often seen, and of the complaints made about the heartless 
methods of trade, many of the more prosperous classes of society 
have a sincere wish to relieve and elevate the very poor. Ex- 
actly how to do so most efficiently appears to be an open ques- 
tion. Numbers of the poor, led by theoretical thinkers, in look- 
ing for relief demand changes in fundamental economic laws that 
would require a disruption of society to consummate, and even a 
change in human nature itself. The rich who give freely of 
their money in charity find opportunity for doing good in found- 
ing benevolent institutions, endowing hospitals, establishing 
soup kitchens, ete. The line of all these laudable endeavors is 
more toward palliating the effect than removing the cause. In 
spite of the large sums annually donated for such purposes and 
the good thereby accomplished, the real problem of grinding 
poverty does not seem to have been touched. As the result of 
a little more than five years’ work, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York reports 101,916 families who have sought or 
received relief, which is equivalent to 407,664 persons living in 
actual or simulated dependence. An investigation of this vast 
army of unfortunates will in very many cases show a combina- 
tion of ignorance, inefficiency, and shiftlessness which are largely 
the results of physical and mental ill-health. 

What is to be the line of improvement in these cases? Is it 
to take the form of altered laws or attempts at a radical change 
of social order? Denison, an English observer and worker, in- 
cisively remarks that no ballot, nor manhood suffrage, nor con- 
fiscation of property, will ever make an ignorant man the equal 
of an educated man. No political dodge can reverse the decrees 
of nature; no municipal law can abrogate the supremacy of 
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mind, nor deliver brute matter from its eternal subjection to it. 
Our efforts to relieve the very poor or degraded must take the 
form of personal effort aimed at individuals. They cannot be 
raised in taass by altering laws any more than by preaching or 
talking at them. We waste much time in this country boasting 
of equal rights. Is it not time we began to talk more about 
equal powers, or the way to try and attain them? The inequali- 
ties of society are largely the result of natural forces, which is 
another way of saying that there will always be many grades of 
prosperity and adversity. It will be a great help, however, to 
appreciate the line in which this difficult problem can be most 
rationally approached. It has seemed to me that public attention 
must be directed more and more toward the means of increasing 
and preserving physical, mental, and moral health and vigor 
among the poor and unfortunate. 

Much disability comes to many of the very poor from their 
utter ignorance of the simplest hygienic laws. This is perhaps 
most notably seen in regard to food. Granting the lack of means 
to purchase a variety of food, that form of nourishment should 
be selected which will yield the most energy and which can be 
easily digested. This is precisely what is not done. The most 
glaring instance of this is seen in the diet of the very young, at 
a time when growth is extremely active. The first few years of 
life are, physiologically considered, probably the most important 
period of our lives. At this time the young organism has im- 
pressed upon it the elements of future vigor or of early decay. 
Mistakes in diet are sure to result in seriously crippling growth 
and in lowering vitality. Such errors cannot be excused on the 
ground of extreme poverty, as the cost of proper nutriment—milk 
in some form—is less than that of the food so often substituted. 
The disease most commonly produced by this practice is known 
as rickets, which is accompanied by softening of the bones and 
various developmental changes that may very seriously handicap 
future healthy growth. An irritable and ill-balanced nervous 
system is a pretty constant accompaniment of this disease. At my 
children’s clinic, out of one hundred consecutive cases lately pre- 
sented for treatment, forty-three showed marked evidences of this 
taint, in addition to the illness for which medical aid was sought 
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This unfortunate condition is brought about nct so mueh by una- 
voidable overcrowding and hardships, as by ignorance of the sim- 
plest elements of dietetics. The same disease is produced in the 
well-housed children of the rich by the same errors of diet. Vari- 
ous other unfortunate conditions may not be so easily obviated. 
A large proportion of the children of the poor in the great cen- 
ters of population have scrofulous or tubercular ailments, due 
largely to foul air, overcrowding, and dirty surroundings. Yet 
care and cleanliness would do much to obviate even these con- 
ditions. 

The first essential act in the effort to aid the struggle for sub- 
sistence among the poor, must be to try and dissipate some of the 
gross ignorance and shiftlessness that so often accompany it. 
The field of these efforts must be the individual family. All 
permanent relief must start and end in the family. This is the 
fundamental unit and basis of society and the state. No institu- 
tion can take the place of the family. The domicile must hence 
assume great importance, not only as regards the efficiency, but 
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also the morals of its occupants. Cleanliness, fresh air, g 


food, and the avoidance of too close a proximity of individuals, 
are alike necessities of physical and moral health. There are 
many difficulties connected with the subject of housing the poor. 
The problem is not so easy of solution as it looks. Reduced to 
a simple form, it would seem as if the destruction of bad tene 
ments and the construction of good ones would settle the ques- 
tion. Unfortunately, the root of the problem goes deeper, for a 
change of domicile will not necessarily change the nature of the 
inhabitants. In order to have a clearer conception of the condi- 
tions of the very poor in tenement houses and the mutually-act- 
ing relations of the people and their environment, it is necessary 
to go back and study their previous condition before coming to 
this country, as most of them are foreigners or of foreign descent. 
Colonel George T. Balch has kindly given me some very interest- 
ing and suggestive figures on this subject. They are taken from 
memoranda of some of the results of the census in Ireland in 
1841 touching the social condition of the people. These data 
are specially pertinent, as in the decade following 1847, 944,798 
Irish immigrants landed at New York. 
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For the purposes of the census the houses in which the Irish 
people lived were divided into four classes. Those in the fourth 
class consisted of a mud cabin, with walls of turf or rough stone 
not over three or four feet high, and a roof of earth. There was 
a single room, with no chimney and no window; the floor was 
the natural surface of the earth, the size being from seven and 
one-half to twelve feet square. The third class had the same 
construction as the fourth, except that there were three or four 
rooms, and in a few cases a chimney and a window. In houses 
of the fourth class, 516,931 families lived, and in those of 
the third class, 566,659. In other words, about seventy-seven 
per cent. of the people lived in cabins without floors, chimneys, 
or windows. The astonishing statement is further made that in 
21,463 of the fourth-class huts two families lived; in 1698, three 
families; in 200, four families; and one hut was found to shelter 
nine and another eleven families. When we consider that these 
figures are taken from the official census of Ireland, and that it 
was the poorer portion of the Irish people that furnished most of 
the emigrants during the following ten years, we may not won- 
der at the condition of numbers of the tenements of New York, 
and the difficulties surrounding this subject. Many of the Italian 
and other immigrants now swarming into New York find in the 
poor tenements better quarters than they are accustomed to. 
From this aspect it would seem as if the tenement-house system 
of our large cities were an upward step in evolution so far as 
many foreigners are concerned, quite as much as an accidental 
and unfortunate result of crowding on a restricted area. Indeed, 
in the last analysis, many of the worst social conditions we see 
are really stages of an upward advance. If certain scatter- 
brained philanthropists, who are anxious to reform the world in 
a day, could be made to realize this fact, much needless confu- 
sion would be avoided. 

Any improvement in the domiciles must be accompanied by 
an improved development of the inmates. One conditions the 
other. The two must go hand in hand. Such improvenent will 
be slow, as it involves undoing habits of life formed by years of 
cramped and foul environment. Undoubtedly it is easier to be 
clean in a clean place, but the essentially dirty will be dirty any- 
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where and everywhere. The similarity between the life-condi- 
tions of the poor in the country and those of the same class in a 
crowded city has often attracted my attention. The same squalor, 
dirt, foul air, and crowding are seen, although with a very little 
trouble there could be in the country abundant expansion of 
the domicile and free entrance of pure air. A similar problem 
of ignorance and improvidence confronts us under the best as 
under the poorest of natural conditions. In some of the crowded 
districts of New York, however, there would undoubtedly be a 
beginning of improvement in the living habits of the people if 
they could have more room and better ventilation. The outer 
surroundings of life not only express but also impress the inner 
life. The inner degradation and the outer squalor react upon and 
confirm each other. The plan pursued by Octavia Hill in Lon- 
don appears to be in the right direction. A bad tenement is 
taken and gradually improved, somewhat according to the wishes, 
and always according to the needs of the inmates. Experience 
has shown that very radical improvements can gradually be 
wrought in defective tenement houses, and still a fair rate of in- 
terest be paid on the investment. In general, the right method 
of proceeding is to elevate people in their own sphere before try- 
ing to take them into a higher one that they cannot fill. After 
having procured better surroundings for the pe © and _ ineffi- 
cient, the next step is to educate and develop. This affords 
an apparently insurmountable obstacle. But is not that to a cer- 
tain extent so because our methods have been wrong? Has 
there not been too much generalizing and not sufficient attention 
to detail? As already noted, the individual family must receive 
more attention. The mother must have impressed upon her the 
necessity of cleanliness, and must be instructed in the care of 
the house. She needs to learn about the selection and proper 
preparation of food that will yield the most nutrition with the 
least expense. The frying-pan is the only utensil of cooking 
with which many a poor woman is familiar. The women must 
be instructed how to make the most out of scanty and unprom- 
ising materials. Many useful points can be taught them about 
clothing their children. 


Plain sewing is an accomplishment unknown to many poor 
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women, as any one can feelingly testify who has been repeatedly 
pricked by the pins used in holding their children’s clothing to- 
gether. In these and many other ways poor women could be 
made more saving in their homes, greatly to the betterment of 
the health and efficiency of their children. The line of effort is 
to try gradually to change many of their habits of life according 
to simple and well-known hygienic laws. The men exhibit fully 
as much want of thrift and thought in handling their wages as 
the women do in home affairs. No efforts are made to save even 
a little against a future necessity. Of foresight and self-denial 
they seem to know nothing. The 10,000 liquor saloons of New 
York get most of the surplus these people have over the actual 
necessities of life. There is this to be said, however, that bad air 
and poor food produce a craving for stimulation. Poverty is apt 
to produce drinking habits, just as drinking is pretty sure to lead 
to poverty. It is a vicious circle. The poorest districts have by 
far the largest number of saloons. If the houses of the poor 
were more cheerful and their food better prepared, doubtless the 
temptation to visit the saloon would be much lessened. 

This brings us back again to the home as the source trom 
which all lasting improvement must come. Whatever help is to 
be extended will here find a useful outlet. It will be impossible, 
however, to find out the real needs and weakness and _possibili- 
ties of a family without visiting them. If intelligent help is to 
be extended, it must follow an investigation of the circumstances 
and character of those needing it. Owing to frequent neglect of 
this plan, the large sums annually devoted to charity have little 
real and lasting effect in aiding the struggle for subsistence. 
Something more than money must be taken to the poor and 
helpless. We must bring to them knowledge, foresight, a better 
judgment, a stronger will, and to a certain extent must exercise 
these qualities for them, until they begin to give evidence in 
some degree of possessing them. We must try to fortify them 
for a more effectual struggle, and not simply tide them over a 
week of hunger. It is well to relieve hunger, but a poor man 
will be just as hungry to-morrow and the next day as to-day. 
Sometimes about the only result attained by the relief of present 
distress is making sure its recurrence. This work of visiting 
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and instructing the poor can, as a rule, be better done by 
women than by men. They have more tact and sympathy, 
and can accomplish results more easily, in an informal, friendly 
way. If a woman actuated by the right spirit is willing to 
visit a family regularly, much good can gradually be accom- 
plished. Of course the results will be very slow. Her friendly 
instruction and advice can begin with the simplest rudiments of 
cleanliness, and slowly enlarge in many ways. She can try to in- 
culeate habits of thrift, seek to procure work for the idle, en- 
deavor to have the children brought up in a healthful manner and 
finally taught a useful trade; in short, make them efficient and 
self-supporting. As an aid to intelligence, the loan of books, 
papers, and pictures would do good service, and at the same time 
make the home more pleasant. Such means indirectly strengthen 
character by enlarging social opportunity. Any thing that will 
broaden the range of their social relations will be helpful to the 
poor. By treating them more as men and women and less as 
poor people, better results will be attained. Whatever is done, 
must be in the line of cultivating independence and breaking up 
the habit of dependence. If the furniture is rickety, they should 
be told to mend it as best they may, rather than have money given 
to purchase new articles. A three-legged stool had better have 
a fourth leg put in as a makeshift, than be superseded by a 
new stool that will soon be equally crippled. The doling out of 
help on all such occasions is a direct encouragement to improvi- 
dence and want of forethought. We must not by our help make 
the poor eventually more helpless. The only kind of help that 
does good and not harm is that which leads to self-help, and this 
efficiency and self-reliance must be the slow growth of a personal 
education. 

If men and women connected with churches and benevolent 
societies would be willing to work more in this way among the 
poor, the good results of their labors would be more lasting. 
When actually tried, the method has proved successful. At the 
close of the war a small society was formed in New York to aid 
the poor and dependent families of soldiers who had died or been 
crippled. A band of twenty-five women received under their 
care about two hundred families. Each worker took as many fam- 
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ilies as she felt she could attend to, visiting them very often, finding 
work for the unemployed, and furnishing any necessaries that 
would help toward self-support. No aid was allowed without a 
thorough knowledge of the needs of applicants. In some cases 
help was withdrawn at the end of six months, as it was no longer 
necessary, and a large proportion of the families were finally es- 
tablished on a permanently self-supporting basis. Much time 
and thought and trouble were of course expended in making 
such a work successful. Indirectly this method helps toward the 
solution of a grave social problem—the separation of class from 
class. A knowledge of the needs, hardships, and temptations of 
those lower in the social scale will lead to sympathy and right 
help, and hence to the increase of feelings of human fellowship. 

Is extreme poverty a continuous necessity? It is largely 
produced, on the one hand, by certain classes being physically, 
mentally, morally, and industrially unfit; on the other, by the 
selfishness of the rich, who, by inheritance or acquisition, are 
well supplied or equipped, and are not willing to help or 
strengthen the weak; who may even so control the sources of 
wealth as to increase the strain of poverty. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the poor and the rich are equally selfish, 
but that the action of this trait in the latter class is far-reaching 
and disastrous. Out of these factors has grown up a strained and 
unequal social order, which, in itself, binds and perpetuates un- 
fortunate conditions. The first line of improvement must be to 
educate, strengthen, and elevate, with the confident hope that 
the sociology of the future will witness a more equable division 
of wealth. No uncertain philosophy is needed in this work. 
Any one can engage in it, whatever his station or fortune, so 
long as others need help and strength. 

Henry DwiGcut CHAPIN. 
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JUDGING by the strife of insurance agents to secure policy- 
buyers, one may well suppose that in insurance competition 
and liberty of contract exist in an unusual degree. Theoretic- 
ally all persons possessing the requisite capital may readily 
form corporations or associations to insure life, property, or any 
other risk by any form of contract acceptable to themselves and 
to the persons insured. Lulled into security by this satisfactory 
possibility of having free, competitive insurance whenever we 
will, neither insurers nor insured stop to inquire as to the accor- 
dance of the economic fact with the economic principle. Such 
accordance is assumed to exist. 

This assumption is not justified. However it may seem upon 
superficial inspection, insurance companies are not competitors. 
Insurance is not a free contract to be made or modified at will by 
any competitor who may enter the field. Nor are the associated 
private companies controlling insurance in the United States 
the organization best designed to promote public welfare, by fur- 
nishing the largest reasonable amount of indemnification at the 
most reasonable rates and with the widest practicable distribu- 
tion of burdens and benefits. 

It is customary to view insurance contracts as separate, dis- 
tinct agreements, whereby one person, either natural or artificial, 
in consideration of a premium paid, stipulates to indemnify a 
designated beneficiary for certain contingent losses of life or of 
property. This is too close an inspection of insurance business 
to judge of it asa whole. It is like trying to ascertain the size 
and structure of a building from the study of each brick in it. 
The perspective is too short. The true method is to examine 
insurance as a whole, looking at the contributions and expendi- 
tures in bulk rather than in detail, and viewing the relations to 
each other of the various classes of persons entering into insur- 
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ance transactions rather than the mere contracts or individuals 
themselves. 

Proceeding by this method, the first fact we ascertain is that 
the 623 companies furnishing most of the insurance taken in the 
United States, are in reality not insurers at all, save in a few ex- 
ceptional instances forming but a minute percentage of their total 
business. In 1887, for example, the contributions of premiums 
paid by the people to these companies aggregated $271,223,781. 
Deducting the interest on loans—such interest, amounting to about 
$10,000,000, not properly forming a part of the contribution of the 
people—we have as a result the sum of $261,223,781. This 
sum of money was the popular donation for insurance purposes 
in the United States in 1887, exclusive of contributions to mis- 
cellaneous companies and to assessment societies. During the 
same year the total disbursements of these 623 companies were 
$224,183,025, a sum nearly thirty-seven millions less than the 
people gave them. The meaning of this computation is that dur- 
ing the year 1887, which was not an exceptional year, the 
people themselves paid every dollar of expenses incurred, every 
dollar of dividends distributed, and every dollar of losses borne 
by these 623 companies; and over and above all this contributed 
some $37,000,000 advance premiums on the next year’s in- 
surance. During 1887 the capital of these 623 insurance com- 
panies was not used; it remained intact and unimpaired. 

Clearly, in the light of the facts, the people in 1887 insured 
themselves. The premiums paid by them constitute essentially 
a public fund contributed for insurance purposes. The compa- 
nies were merely conduits through which the contributions of the 
people went to such of their number as suffered losses which 
were to be indemnified. The companies were merely agents of the 
people, and their trustees, charged with the function and duty of 
promptly collecting, safely keeping, and equitably distributing a 
public indemnity fund to loss-sufferers. 

Let us next examine the function of insurance capital. It is 
true that a small proportion of it, probably less than one per cent. 
per annum, is used to pay losses. But as a rule it is kept intact. 
The laws require it to be kept unimpaired at standards fixed by 
the charters of the companies. Hence its function is ordinarily 
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loss-guaranty rather than loss-payment. And when the invest- ; 
ments of insurance capital are examined, we find that though when : 
such capital was first contributed it may have consisted in lands, 
money, or personal property of intrinsic worth, it is turned by 
investments into securities resting either directly or ultimately 
upon the credit of the people. It is invested in national, State, 
and municipal bonds and stocks. By such investment, govern- 
mental agencies of the people are made virtual guarantors of the 
payment of insurance to the extent of the amount invested in 
their bonds. What is here meant may well be illustrated by the 
business of the fire and marine companies reporting to the au- 
ditor of Illinois in 1886. There were 206 companies, which in 
1886 paid losses aggregating $55,921,295. At the end of the 
year there was also the sum of $8,983,208 due from these com- 
panies for unpaid losses; making their total losses for the year 
$64,904,503. Suppose these companies had not paid these losses, 
but had dissolved, taking with them all their lands, buildings, 
railway, bank, manufacturing, and commercial stocks and securi- 
ties. Four classes of securities would have remained to pay these 
65 millions of losses: (1) cash, $14,201,726; (2) United States 
bonds, $45,698,600; (8) State bonds, $2,827,726; and (4) munic- 
ipal bonds, $11,258,084; in all about $73,986,136. Thus, nearly 
$74,000,000 of government promises to pay would have stood as 
security for the losses. Against the various governments issuing 
these bonds etc., the losers of the $65,000,000 would in case of 
nonpayment by the companies have had a valid claim for indem- 
nity to the amount of the bonds at their maturity, being subro- 
gated by the law to the insurance companies in this respect. The 
result of the transactions of these 206 companies was to place our 
governments in the situation of virtual guarantors of their losses. 
Similar conditions exist with reference to the other companies, 
and in every other year of business. 
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Theoretically the 623 insurance companies whose business is 
under inspection exist as competitive agencies, striving to place 
their benefits within reach of all at the cheapest practicable 
prices. In truth, however, they are almost without exception 
wrought into one gigantic insurance structure, managed every 
year with more complete control and greater stringency, by asso- 
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ciations of underwriters “ maintained for the purpose of regulat- 
ing rates, to discourage demoralizing competition, and for the 
promotion of correct practices among companies and agents.” 
This is their description, according to a recognized insurance 
authority.* Commencing with the National Board of Under- 
writers, one can count fifty-six of these associations “ for the pro- 
motion of correct practices.” Their jurisdiction covers the North- 
west, the Southeast, New England, the Pacific slope, and every 
other section of the United States. There are State associations 
in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, New York, Texas, 
Virginia, New Hampshire, Ohio, Maine, and Wisconsin; and 
there are similar associations in Dakota and the District of Co- 
lumbia. There are “local boards” and underwriters’ associations 
in New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. John, 
Cleveland, and Providence. These associations are every one of 
doubtful legality, since they are combinations to stifle competi- 
tion. Some of them exist in defiance of express statutory in- 
hibitions. All of them are the real rate or tariff makers which 
fix the prices of insurance in accordance with which policies are 
sold by the companies belonging to them. Cutting in rates by 
agents is punished by suspension or other penalty. Thus is 
competition made “less demoralizing.” 

If, now, the people pay the expenses, if insurance is so con- 
ducted that their governments occupy the position of virtual 
guarantors of losses, if payment of those losses falls ultimately 
upon and is borne by the people in every instance, and if compe- 
tition, the very thing the multiplication of insurance corpora- 
tions was designed to maintain, is in fact stifled by the combina- 
tion of those companies into central organizations, then why 
should not public be substituted for private control of the mon- 
opoly? Have not those who pay the bills and bear the burdens 
the right to control the business? The organization of our gov- 
ernment furnishes some guaranties of fair, reasonable dealing 
with the people; none whatever exist in a private insurance 
monopoly. Why should not the people do directly what they 

* “Insurance Year Book,” 1887. 
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now do indirectly? Why should they not add insurance to the 
functions of their government? 

Commonest among the mercenary pretensions of the times is 
the statement that transference of functions from private to gov- 
ernmental agencies will impair efficiency and increase corruption. 
Private institutions are held up as exemplars of economy, efli- 
ciency, and goodness fit for the people to imitate in their govern- 
ments, but never to be equaled, much less supplanted by them. 
This is the argument which untruthful self-interest always uses 
against government as an industrial, commercial, or philanthropic 
instrumentality. It is unfounded in fact, and proves nothing to 
the discredit of governmental institutions. The truth is that in 
private, not in public enterprises, is found the greater amount and 
degree of waste, inefficiency, and corruption; and of this truth 
insurance furnishes signal proof. It is not intended to deny that 
there may be found in private business many examples of sur- 
passing economy, efficiency, and purity. But comparison is not 
to be made between governments and the exceptional private 
businesses here referred to. To be fair, when private business is 
compared with public business, in the former must be included 
the inefficient, wasteful establishments as well as the efficient and 
economical. The frauds and failures of private business must 
be considered as well as the corruption and jobbery of gov- 
ernments. When such a comparison is made in insurance, the 
result is by no means discreditable to those countries wherein 
insurance is a government function. For example, there were 
at the close of 1887 in the hands of receivers 168 insurance 
companies in the United States. One reliable authority gives a 
list of 686 companies failed or retired in about fifty years. The 
organ of a well-known benevolent society said not long since 
that “ of the 822 life-insurance companies organized in the United 
States, only forty-seven are yet alive.” Another reliable author- 
ity estimates 4,000 abortive or insolvent insurance concerns in 
the United States since the beginning of the business in this 
country. Among assessment associations, 800 organizations can 
be counted that collected dues from their members and left them 
in the lurch to find insurance elsewhere. This is the record of 
‘private enterprises” in insurance in the United States. Who 
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can estimate the frauds and losses behind it? Nothing equal to 
them can be found in the records of government insurance in 
Germany or in New Zealand, or in the records of public enter- 
prises conducted by governments in this country. Our govern- 
ment history will be searched in vain to find in the management 
of public schools, water works, fire apparatus, postal service, or 


any other branch of government work similar to insurance in 
quantity and conditions, an amount of failure and fraud equal to 
that disclosed by the history of private insurance. 

Nor do private insurance companies furnish cheap insurance. 
Indeed, how can they furnish insurance cheaply, when soliciting 
agents, adjusters, officers, offices and office equipments, and the 
corporations themselves are multiplied many fold beyond the re- 
quirements of the business? How can expenses be kept down, 
when officers, managers, and general agents, who should receive 
wages commensurate with mediocrity, are compensated with 
princely salaries or exorbitant commissions? The system of 
allowing insurance employees commissions, is even more iniqui- 
tous than the compensating of government oflicers with fees—a 
system being steadily swept away in the process of law reform. 
How can insurance be cheap when the capital invested in it draws 
dividends far exceeding in amount and regularity those of almost 
any other equal investment that can be named? Unlike capital 
invested in other businesses, insurance capital gets an income 
from two sources of constant investment—from mortgages and 
from insurance. As a consequence of serving in this double ca- 
pacity, we find that in 1886, while the average rate of interest 
was about 4.75 per cent., and while railway capital stock earned 
less than 8 per cent. dividends, insurance capital earned 13.1 per 
cent. In 1887 the dividends upon it averaged nearly 14 per 
cent., notwithstanding the almost constant protests of the com- 
panies against legislative interference with their business. It is 
interesting to note a few rates of dividends declared in 1887: 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, 40 per cent.; Franklin, 25 per 
cent.; eleven companies, 20 to 24 per cent.; eighty-five compa- 
nies, 10 to 20 per cent. each. Nor was 1887 an exceptional year. 

During twenty-three years, from 1864 to 1886, 210 insurance 
companies report their dividends as follows: 
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Number of Dividends. Rate. | Number of Dividends. Rate. 
13 at .02 20 at 20 
43 “ .03 4 ' 26 
49 +s 04 2 ” 27 
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27 - 18 1 - 50 
5 x 19 1 - 55 
243 ” .20 1 i 58 
7 = 21 1 = .60 
27 = 222 1 * .65 
2 re 20 1 — 112 
13 . 24 1 - 130 


Only eighty dividend dates were passed. Clearly, insurance is a 
highly profitable business. It must be remembered, tox , that the 
capital on which these dividends are paid, as a rule, stands intact 
and unbroken from year to year, simply a security to be drawn 
upon in case the annual incomes of premium prove insufficient 
to meet losses and expenses. Were not the 14-per-cent. dividends 
paid on insurance capital in 1887 an exorbitant compensation for 
the security afforded by a fund, 99 per cent. of which never 
served a day’s actual use as insurance? 

It is, however, by comparison of the expenses of government 
with private insurance that the extravagant cost of the latter is 
best shown. Germany and New Zealand furnish examples of 
public fire and life insurance. The accounts stand as follows: 


Fire INSURANCE. 


Revenues. Expenses. Proportion. 
Private in United States, $132,339,710 $52,044,336 .82 
Public in Germany, 45,881,297 marks. 4,594,382 marks. 10 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


Revenues. Expenses. Proportion. 
Private in United States, $136,884,071 27,913,252 .20 
Publicin New Zealand, £255,603 £44 044 17 


The comparison of government insurance in New Zealand 
with private insurance in the United States is really unfair to the 
former. New Zealand being a new, thinly-settled country, every 
expense of government must be borne by a comparative few; 
while in the United States contributions come from a much 
greater number, and are collectable with greater economy of labor ; 
hence expenses in the United States should amount to a smaller 
per capita as well as to a less proportion of total revenues than 
in New Zealand. The comparison proper to make is between 
private and public insurance in New Zealand, where the condi- 
tions are alike in both kinds of indemnity. And in the follow- 
ing table such a comparison is made. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSURANCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Companies. Revenues. Expenses. Proportion. 
Private. 
Australian Mut. Life. . . . 193,036 26,367 1366 
Colonial 1 = .: >“ 13,625 10,936 .8026 
Equitable of New Zeal. . . . 1,870 1,494 .7989 
Equitable Life of N.Y. . . . 20,317 8,741 .4302 
Mut. Ass. of Victoria .. . 10,290 6,722 .6533 
Mut. Lifeof Australasia . . 20,341 9,278 .4561 
Public. 
New Zealand Government 
Life Insurance Dept. . . 255,603 44,044 1723 


The contrast between the rate of expense incurred by the 
Equitable of New York and the New Zealand Government De- 
partment, is especially sharp. In the former, out of every $100 
of revenues, $43 goes for expenses, while in the latter only $17 
issoused. It is true that in the United States the Equitable Com- 
pany’s larger constituency of policy-holders enables it to reduce 
its expense proportion of revenue here to .17; but this is by no 
means so low as the proportion should be in a country of 65,- 
000,000 population. It affords us no reason for self-satisfaction 
that, with over a century of insurance experience, and with a 
population ten times greater than New Zealand’s, we are able to 
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procure insurance as cheap as in a poor, sparsely-settled Austral- 
asian island. It should cost us less. 

It is not alone in cheapness that public insurance excels pri- 
rate. The distribution of benefits is wider and the amount of in- 
dividual insurance is greater under the former system than under 
the latter. In Germany, fire insurance averages over $600 per 
sapita of population. In New Zealand, life insurance is $108 per 
capita. In the United States, life insurance is $45, and fire in- 
surance averages about $200 per head. This is not as it should 
be. Nothing so greatly contributes to the moral dignity and 
character of individuals, to their contentment and industry, and 
to the welfare of society, as a fair distribution of property among 
the citizens of the state, and the establishment of reliable guar- 
anties of its security against loss or destruction. That such guar- 
anties may be afforded to all, every individual should be the 
beneficiary of suitable insurance against loss of life or of property. 
It is not in the interest of the republic that the death of its 
bread-winners shall leave its widows and its orphans without 
means of subsistence, dependent upon niggardly charity, and, 
with all the handicaps of poverty, compelled to struggle for an 
existence easily to be earned in comfort, if means be placed at 
the disposal of the needy. Nor is it for the public interest that 
fire shall sweep away the resources of the worker, and leave him 
to begin anew without capital to lay the foundations of fortune. 
Insurance involves considerations of public welfare operating to 
remove it from the narrow, selfish basis of a private contract, 
incidental to a scheme of profit-making, to the broad domain of 
national philanthropy. It should be reorganized and made a 
function of the federal government—the only depositary power 
in this country adequate or competent to the task of performing 
so vast a work. 

It is probably true that a conception of insurance as a system 
of national indemnification, of which some 623 companies act as 
functional agents, does not exist save in the minds of a few. 
Nor has it occurred to many to consider the sum of nearly 
$300,000,000, paid in premiums by the people of the United 
States in the year 1887, in the light of a public donation annu- 
ally increasing, for the purposes of a national philanthropy, the 
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vastness of whose totality may best be indicated by the eight 
billions of risks assumed by the companies. It is indeed possible 
that the carrying out of Prince Bismarck’s plans for national 
workingmen’s assurance may have suggested the national as- 
pects of indemnification to a larger portion of the public; still, 
the project has usually been dismissed as being experimental 
and possibly impracticable, or if not so, then as being funda- 
mentally adverse to individual rights and liberties, and as in- 
volving the opprobrium of the epithet “ paternalistic.” 

Nor is this unnatural. It accords with the history of insur- 
ance in England and in America. It is consistent with the the- 
ory that insurance is a private business contract. Originally it 
consisted but of a few wagers between individuals as to the 
probable safety of ships or length of lives. The number of these 
wagers has been immensely increased, both betters and stake- 
holders have been incorporated, and the variety of contingencies, 
technically called risks, against which such wagers may safely 
and lawfully be laid, has been greatly enlarged. Mortality tables 
and all other instrumentalities of estimating the chances taken 
have been laboriously and scientifically perfected. But all this not- 
withstanding, insurance remains essentially a collection of wager- 
ing contracts, just as it was in the seventeenth century. It is un- 
changed by the greater magnitude of the business, or by improve- 
ment of the appliances for its transaction. It is not strange that 
the public mind should continue to consider insurance in its 
past aspects, rather than in reference to its future possibilities. 

But it is worth while to consider insurance as a system of 
national philanthropy, capable of supplying the place of public 
and private charity. It is certainly preferable to charity, since 
the benefits of insurance may be conferred more widely and im- 
partially than those of charity. They may be conferred, too, as 
fair equivalents earned of right by contributions of premium, 
while in charity benevolence assumes the form of gifts which in- 
variably lower the moral standards of the recipients. 

There have been flashes of public perception that insurance 
might well be extended beyond the parties to voluntary stipula- 
tions. The early Saxon guilds recognized the principle of af- 
fording specific compensation to such of their members as should 
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suffer from the calamity of fire. In 1609 an attempt was made 
to induce Count Anthony Giinther of Oldenburg to introduce 
municipal insurance, but he refused, on the ground that it seemed 
like flying in the face of Providence to reimburse men for losses 
presumably sustained by judgment of God. In 1660 it was pro- 
posed to have the city of London insure, and in 1681 the city 
actually undertook the business, though it was soon frightened 
out of it by the influence of rival private insurers. About the 
close of the seventeenth century, Alexander Cutting put before 
Parliament a plan to protect property by establishing a fire bri- 
gade, a salvage corps, and a system of compensation for property 
destroyed. He proposed to do away with the system of private 
fire insurance, then recently introduced, and to levy a rate upon 
all houses. It was essentially a plan of municipal fire insurance. 
In 1722 an act of 9 Geo. I., Cap. 22, threw the damages sustained 
by owners from the “ setting fire to any house, barn, or outhouse, 
hovel, cock, mow, or stack of corn, hay, or wood, which shall be 
committed or done by any offender or offenders against the act,” 
upon the hundred wherein such offense was committed, upon 
notice being given within two days after the offense. In 1872 
one Hopkinson, an alderman of Manchester, England, proposed 
for that city a system of municipal insurance. It was not adopted, 
and no system of municipal insurance exists either in England or 
America. In Germany, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Switzerland, however, insurance against fire has been developed 
into a municipal function of vast importance, though it has not 
been adopted to the exclusion of private insurance. In the Ger- 
man Empire in 1880 the municipalities were insurers against 
fire to the amount of 30,000 million marks—-a sum nearly equal 
to 1,000 million dollars of risks. And had it not been for the 
great London fire of 1666, which showed the possibility of con- 
flagrations that should destroy an entire city, so that it could 
not pay its losses, it is doubtful if the influence of private in- 
surers in England would have been powerful enough to prevent 
insurance there from becoming a function of the state, performed 
through appropriate municipal agencies. Even among men who 
have been identified with insurance as a mere profit-making 
business, there have been some who believed in its wider, higher 
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usefulness. Augustus De Morgan, one of the most far-sighted of 
these men, wrote as follows in 1838: 


“The theory of insurance, with its kindred science of annuities, deserves 
the attention of the academical bodies. Stripped of its technical terms and 
its commercia: associations, it may be presented in a point of view which 
will give it strong moral claims to notice. Though based upon self-interest, 
it is the most enlightened and benevolent form which the projects of 
self-interest ever took. It is. in fact, in a limited sense and in a practica- 
ble method, the agreement of a community to consider the goods of its in- 
dividual members as common, It is an agreement that those whose fort- 
une it shall be to have more than average success shall resign the overplus 
in favor of those who have less. And though as yet it has only been ap- 
plied to the reparation of the evils arising from storm, fire, premature death, 
disease, and old age, yet there is no placing a limit to the extensions which 
its application might receive if the public were fully aware of its principles 
and of the safety with which they may be put in practice.” 


It may be said that the proposal to make insurance a function 
of the state is socialistic. True; but the common school, the 
public highway, the postal service, and many other institutions 
standing high in public esteem and doing much for the common 
good, are in their essentials both socialistic and communistic. 
The socialistic bugbear will have no terrors for such of our citi- 
zens as, having an insight into the realities of things, are not 
frightened by their names. They will be quick to perceive the 
truth so tersely stated by Prince Bismarck in laying before the 
Reichstag his proposals for national workingmen’s insurance: 


“The fear of introducing a socialistic element into our legislation need 
not deter us; for, so far from this being a novelty, it is only a development 
of the modern state idea, springing from Christian morality—that the state 
is bound to promote the prosperity of all its members, and especially of the 
necessitous,” 


ADELBERT HAMILTON 



























THE MOLOCH OF MONOPOLY. 


I AM going to invite the reader’s attention to some pungent 
remarks on “ the schemes for regenerating the world,” with which 


a well-known author was good enough to favor me not long 


ago. He said: 


**One main objection of mine to these schemes is that they are mere 
mechanism. They are unethical. They appeal not to the moral nature 
of man, but to the stomach. They are a chapter, and a very ignoble 
chapter, I think, in pig philosophy. Not ‘Light, more light,’ but ‘ Swill, 
more swill,’ is the cry which ascends from Collectivists and Anarchists alike. 
I grant there is some reason in the cry, and I would say, ‘ Well, by all 
means, a little more swill then. But do not expect to wallow inswill. I 
will not suffer you, in order to that consummation, to upset the fair frame 
of civilized life, and reduce all things to one dead, dull level, flatly contra- 
dicting every worthy idea of the social organism. No, we will try conclu- 
sions first. I have the hangman to break your necks, and the cannon to 
blow your heads off, if you attempt forcibly to realize your abominable 
Utopia.’ That such will be the language of the strong men who rule 
in Germany, and with whose strength the existence of civilization is bound 
up, I make no doubt. As to England, she is so far gone in maudlin senti- 
mentality, so advanced in the road to ‘ self-government by the basest,’ that 
I greatly fear for her future.” 


Now it is no concern of mine to defend Socialism, but, I con- 
fess, these words seem to me neither true nor just. Assuredly 
they misconstrue the nature, as they distort the motive, of those 
economic changes which are certain to come about, and which 
will have something, be it more or less, of an affinity with 
“schemes for regenerating the world.” My friend’s stern pro- 
nouncement set me thinking. He meant what he said. His 
accent was that of contempt, anger—and shall I hurt his feelings 
if I add ?—of instinctive alarm, such as almost always betrays the 
intrusion into one’s comfortable existence of an unknown and not 
easily-measured force. There, I said to myself, spoke the voice 
of threatened interests, and of interest, of limited liability and the 
funded debts of all nations. I am far from imputing personal 
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motives to my philosophic friend. He did but give utterance to 
what many are saying in their hearts and would be delighted to 
proclaim aloud in like phrase, had they the wit and the courage. 
In every land there is a minority—few if we compare them with 
the millions, yet powerful by reason of their wealth and social in- 
fluence—whose share of what my friend terms “ swill” has always 
been secure, thanks to certain other commodities, such as sheep- 
skin and sealing-wax, familiar from of old to law and equity. Of 
these I do not affirm that they all belong to the “rich unem- 
ployed.” Some, I grant, exist on the fringe of the laboring class, 
though to say that they “earn their bread” would be to distort 
the facts of the case. Rather let us say that they earn the cheese 
and beer that give it a relish, except that for beer we may read 
champagne, and for cheese whatever edible luxuries happen to 
be in season. To such, the “little more swill” that my illus- 
trious friend is willing to distribute among the starving, cannot 
greatly matter. When a man has well dined, he is at peace 
with all the world, and wishes all the world to be at peace with 
him. ‘“ Why,” he asks in the words of Goethe, “do the people 
make such a pother?” Why, indeed? Is it their ignoble motive 
to fill their stomachs, the said stomachs bieng empty and clamor- 
ous for food? “ Well,” says my correspondent, with an emphasis 
worthy of the great Duke of Wellington, “let them fill them, and 
be damned.” 

I need not apologize, even to the most fastidious reader, for 
quoting this vehement language. It is not only genuine but 
instructive. It sums up the position of the ordinary monopolist, 
or Smithian, who is convinced that on the side of the habentes, 
among whom he has gained a footing, there stands not only legal 
justice, represented by parchment and red tape, but also the nat- 
ure of things, or what the late Mr. Matthew Arnold would term 
“reason and the will of God.” The Highest Powers, he thinks, 
are with him. The inheritance of mankind from past ages—the 
arts, literatures, sciences, distinction of manners, individual free- 
dom—all, all, he cries out, repose on the practically unlimited 
right of private property as their sure foundation. “Do but un- 
tune that string, what discord follows!” In the eyes of the often 


well-meaning people gui mangent leurs rentes, as the French ex- 
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pression has it, civilization would seem to raise its gorgeous fabric 
on Christianity and capitalism, as on the twin columns of Jachin 
and Boaz, of strength and beauty. Thus it comes about that 
many who yesterday were defending the rights of conscience 
against the tyranny of the civil magistrate, to day are casting in 
their lot with the bourgeois state against the proletariat. They 
are so far from resembling Hosea Biglow’s pattern politician that 
they “do believe” in principle no less firmly than they cling to 
interest. Seriously, when we think what industrialism has meant 
for the last hundred years, and what unchecked capitalism means 
now, this contention that the existence of a famished proletariat 
doomed by natural law to slave and starve is the stay of civiliza- 
tion and has an ethical basis, would make Heraclitus himself, the 
weeping philosopher, shake his sides. Ethics I take to be the 
art and science of moral obligation. Let me inquire, then, in 
which direction it bids us advance—on the path of free compe- 
tition, where the capitalist drives his herd of proletarians like 
struggling swine, demon-possessed, over the steep; or on the diffi- 
cult yet surely ascending way of perfection, leading to the true 
human sphere in which, not brute force, but the law of duty 
holds sway, and the love of one another preached from the be- 
ginning to Christians. 

But first, what do we, who are neither Anarchists nor Socialists, 
understand by economic revolution? Are we denying a man’s 
right to do as he will with his own? Must private property be 
abolished? I say the first question cannot be truly answered 
until we know what is a man’s own, and how he has come by 
it. To the second I reply that private property has assumed 
forms beyond reckoning, and most unlike one to the other; that, 
therefore, to decide against the right of private property in cer- 
tain modern shapes is by no means to overthrow the principle 
itself; and that codperation, though carried tg lengths never 
seen, would imply the development of private rights rather 
than their extinction. But abstract discussion of this kind is 
not so much to the purpose as might appear. We have to look 
capitalism in the face as an existing system, and to ask ourselves 
whether it ought, on moral grounds, to endure. If it ought not, 
if in spite of my critic’s contention it has no ethical basis, then 
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go it will and must. The stars in their courses will fight against 
it. “Reason and the will of God,” instead of consecrating its 
footsteps, will pursue it with anathema. For the mere expedi- 
ency of a thing is never its justification. And beyond expedi- 
ency, construed in a very crude sense, those who are loudest in 
their ery of Beati possidentes have not advanced. When besought 
to define the respective rights of labor and capital, they fall back 
on legal prescription, as justifying the present distribution of 
monopolist claims—for that is what we mean by capitalism—and 
on freedom of contract determined by the law of supply and de- 
mand, as a sufficient guarantee of all to which the working-classes 
are entitled. The first half of this doctrine is Conservatism; the 
second is Liberalism, or laissez-faire. Both together make up the 
chance-medley which goes under the name of modern civilization, 
and which all right-thinking men are implored, for God’s sake, to 
leave undisturbed. Now I repeat that to do so may be expedi- 
ent and necessary; but, if it is rooted and founded in unrighte- 
ousness, the toleration of it has no more to do with natural ethics 
than has the keeping a match away from a barrel of gunpowder 
because we do not want an explosion. This is, at most, an ad inte- 
rim or provisional morality, not an ethical solution of the problem. 

But, it will be said, prescription is legal right, and we can- 
not, unless we would rend society, go back to the origin of pres- 
ent titles. Of course; but the prescription which was admit- 
ted by the civil as by the canon law, did not suppose a continu- 
ance, still less an aggravation, of the ancient wrong in which it 
might sometimes have taken its rise. The stern question, how- 
ever, which is now put to governments and rulers by the logic of 
events, and by the Divinity hidden behind that logic, is whether 
a wrong should be perpetuated to all generations without hope 
of redress. Had the proletariat died out and left no heirs to 
their degradation, this plea of prescription might avail. Butsuch 
has not been the way of history. Ireland, for example, suffers 
conquest upon conquest, confiscation after confiscation; yet the 
Irish race will not consent to be abolished, and the quarrel of 
centuries, unappeased by parliament-made law, is alive at this 
day. Poland, smitten to pieces by public treaties, is a nation. 
Italy, after three centuries of shameful extinction, has been 
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raised out of the grave to take her place in the European comity. 
Can we imagine that the greatest and the most deeply en- 
slaved of all nations, the nation of the poor, for so many ages 
made a prey, will never have its turn; that the bad old custom 
of living on what others have toiled for, will stand good everlast- 
ingly in the chancery of Heaven? I for one do not believe it. 
There are conditions precedent to that freedom of contract which 
our Liberal friends have inscribed on their banner; and the chief 
of them is that reason, and not chance and rapine, should certify 
the claims of individuals upon the resources of a country. 


We have before us an amazing spectacle. We see a great 


multitude plowing the fields, raising the harvests, digging mines, 
smelting ores, building great factories and filling them with 
machinery, weaving, and fashioning all manner of beautiful and 
useful things by means of the machinery they have made, running 
the railways, launching the ships, carrying the produce of their 
toil to the world’s end, and bringing thence in exchange what 
other multitudes have in like manner created. And then, note 
the magic transformation! The banquet of civilization is spread 
and the company sit down. Are they the toilers of sea and 
land whom we beheld so busy? Do these eat the fruit of their 
hands? By no manner of means! They have withdrawn out of 
sight to their dog-kennels, otherwise called hired tenements, and 
to their festering scraps, too often raked out of the refuse, in the 
strength of which they are free to live, to propagate, and to 
create fresh capital. ‘“ Homeless, landless, moneyless,” such is 
literally their condition. They are not even supposed to get a 
fair share of the commodities their hands and their brains have 
produced. The monopolist bids them compete, not with him, 
but with one another, and he stands by to accept, in the name of 
equity, the lowest tender. That is the true law of supply and 
demand. Supply, the number of those who must work for wages 
or starve; and demand, the least amount on which they can con- 
trive, whilst working and breeding workers, not to starve till 
their average tale of life has been told. Here is an ethical system 
indeed, that confiscates for the benefit of a few the land of whole 
continents; that monopolizes the cotton industry, the iron in- 
dustry, the coal industry; that snatches the corn he has grown 
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from the hands of the Russian peasant on the Volga in order 
to send down prices in Mark Lane; that depopulates Italy and 
is filling its hospitals with men and women suffering from pel- 
lagra, in plainer words, hunger-bitten and famine-infected; that 
in the paradise of “ peasant-proprietors,” France, has left eight- 
een millions without a foot of land to call their own; that in the 
rich, democratic, and educated States of the American Union is 
repeating these marvels of the old world, laying its dead hand 
upon millions of acres, and raising up a proletariat not only on 
the shores of the Atlantic but in Chicago and at the Golden 
Gate. No wonder that Prince Bismarck, whose strong hand my 
friend was praising, has filched his program from Lassalle and 
turned State Socialist. The reductio ad absurdum of industrial- 
ism can go but one step further—to commercial ruin; and thither 
it is hastening. 

But something more. Bread is wanted, yet not by bread alone 
does man live. Social justice has made only a beginning when 
it gives to the toiler a decent sustenance. The very vagrants and 
paupers who come to my door in these wintry days, ask for some- 
thing besides the crust I can offer them. That sacrament of com- 
munion or Lord’s Supper, to which all are invited, is spiritual 
and human; its outward symbols hide a divine substance. And 
when I consider the scope of those many movements which in 
their method seem purely economic or utilitarian, I cannot but 
think them, be their incidental errors what they may, religious no 
less than ethical. Amid the struggle over concrete interests, in 
the dust and din of sordid-seeming terms such as wages, wealth, 
capital, machinery, a higher social organism is forming. Clean- 
handed literary men, heads of departments, political or sectarian, 
may look upon this “romance of the workshop and the factory ” 
with exactly the same infatuation which their predecessors dis- 
played when physical science was opening its wonderful course. 
“ How,” they seemed to say then, “can light come out of matter, 
beauty and sweetness from the dust beneath our feet, or wisdom 
from studies pursued in the dregs of putrefaction?” It was long 
ere they would acknowledge God’s newest revelation. All that 
is changed now. Science has ceased to be “an ignoble chapter 
in pig philosophy.” And I make bold to say that a divine rev- 
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elation is awaiting us in the ignoble thing called money, when 
it is made the symbol of justice in the material world, and not 
the token of a man’s irresponsible dominion over his fellow. 
Now which, if we have faith in God, is right—the pessimist, 
to whom the bulk of mankind are slaves at the mercy of a few; 
or the scientific student that, analyzing experience and finding 
progress, declares injustice to be no rock of ages, but a thing to 
be grappled with and overcome? It is not a Liberal delusion, 
it is a certain fact, that the consciousness of the race has been 
quickened within the century. A hundred years ago the deep 
sea of popular ignorance overspread the world. It is now reced- 
ing. I know what a slight beginning education has made, if we 
compare it with what it ought to be. Neither is that to be laid 
at the door of the multitude. Their rulers had light and would 
not share it; they had political freedom and they kept it to them- 
selves. But the light is spreading. A vote may bring very 
little with it of power to change things, still it is a sign and 
token that “a man’s a man for a’ that.” When, on a famous 
occasion, Mr. Gladstone spoke of the working-classes as “ou! 
own flesh and blood,” the House of Commons was shaken as at 
a strange hearing. It seemed incredible that a statesman could 
reason from the premise of our common humanity. Yet the day 
is coming when all legislation will set out from that article as 
the Magna Charta of the world. It holds within it truth scien- 
tific, moral, and religious. It is the most certain fact we can 
go upon outside revelation. No conquests of one people by 
another, no centuries of prescription or of proscription, will make 
an end of it. No rights, however seemingly sacred, will endure, 
if in the long run they are inconsistent with it. That specific 
equality of all men, not incompatible with an endless gradation 
of capacities and powers in the individual, is, I am persuaded, 
the corner-stone of righteous law and a just society. Is it not 
the secret charm which has drawn to Christianity the poor and 
the suffering? And with what front do men tell us that there 
is now a confederacy of Christ and Mammon, or, in smoother 
phrase, that capitalism is rooted and founded on the moral law, 
is identical with justice and civilization? Is it just or Christian 
or civilized that men should be slaves? There is no shame in 
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beginning where our Master did, with the wants and diseases of 
mankind; in feeding the thousands scattered through the wilder- 
ness ere we break to them the bread of a higher life. Christian 
history, at its grandest epochs, shows us the missionary guiding 


the plow with one hand, while he holds the crucifix aloft in the 
other. It has been said that “the bishops made the kingdom of 
France as the bees make the honeycomb.” Significant again it 
is that the disciples of Benedict and Columbanus founded towns 
and villages all over western Europe. The church was once the 
world’s almoner, and almsgiving was at all events a witness to 
the duties of property and more humane than the poor law. But 
now we want “justice working by science” to distribute wealth 
on a reasonable system. The principle of private property is 
not identical with the formulas of Adam Smith. “Are there 
any things which a man may call his own?” Let us say yes, 
cheerfully. ‘And may a man do as he likes with his own?” 
The answer is, no; he must act as becomes a member of the great 
human family, as one who returns to his brethren an equivalent— 
not a competition-wage—for the good they render to him. Instead 
of prescription and competition, we want an acknowledgment that 
society is a rational organism, in which every human being has 
his appointed place. There are many doors of escape from slav- 
ery, be it capitalist, as now, or collectivist, with which some 
threaten us. The widest of all doors, however, is the preaching 
and teaching of justice as due to men because of their humanity. 
To civilize, in the true sense of the word, is to make men feel 
that they are brethren. From that brotherhood the Father will 
not be absent. All men have a right to their daily bread, if they 
are willing to work for it. But a right no less incontestable it is 
that they shall love one another. Socialism and kindred doc- 
trines may distort or misapprehend that Christian message, but 
capitalism has never heard of it. 

And if that alone is civilization which brings out the ethical, 
the human aspects of life, I do not hesitate to say that the 
manner in which wealth is now made, and the conditions under 
which it is divided, are among the least civilized that could well 
be dreamt of. The decencies of life, the glory of intellectual 
discovery, the progress of religion, natural and revealed—what 
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do these owe to the custom whereby a man goes on doubling his 
income every two or three years, while his wage-earning slaves 
become more and more dependent on him, more and more de- 
fenseless against him, the richer he grows? It is not the monopo- 
list that invents, or explores, or adds to the world’s resources 
Give him, when he can claim it, the “ benefit of the idea”; but 
do we not see for ourselves that the great benefactors of mankind 
have lived and died in poverty? The sweet singers, the pro- 
found philosophers, the prophets with their sacred books, the men 
of science searching into God's secrets and finding their reward— 
are they among the monopolists? Did the leisured classes pro- 
duce them? I trow not. Genius is not purchased in the cheapest 
market nor sold in the dearest. Its possessors have received 
it from on high, and left its fruits to mankind. Of course they 
too have been appropriated by the few, and fenced round about 
with prescription and privilege. But I do not call private luxury 
and public want civilization. Political economists should aim 
at realizing the great ideal, “To each according to his wants, 
from each according to his ability.” The question is, Have they 
done so? 

WILLIAM Barry. 
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CHEAP ACADEMIC TITLES. 


THE late Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, who represented, as 
much as any man, the best biblical learning of America in his 
day, varried to his grave a name beloved and venerated indeed, 
but unadorned by any academic title of honor. The attempts of 
whatever college or university to affix to the name of the most 
widely-read and respected commentator on the Scriptures then 
living the capital letters significant of distinction in sacred learn- 
ing, were persistently defeated by his refusal to wear them. He 
made a point of conscience of it, alleging that it was distinctly 
forbidden by Jesus Christ to his ministers, in the words, “ Be ye 
not called rabbi,” to receive such titles of honor. 

If he had lived till now, Mr. Barnes might have waived his 
scruples, or put them on the other side of the account, and, in- 
stead of writing a name proudly conspicuous in the clergy-list by 
the absence of scholastic decorations, might have felt that a true 
humility required him to sink down without further resistance 
into the common undistinguished ruck of doctors of divinity. 
For certainly none but a humorist of the more audacious type 
would venture to speak of an American academic degree, least of 
all of the degree of doctor of divinity, as a “title of honor.” Long 
ago the prestige of dignity associated with them by the usage of 
foreign universities, which still lingered with fading luster in 
Mr. Barnes’s day, has ceased. Anybody that wants one can 
have it for the most trifling trouble and expense, or even with- 
out expense. No condition of learning or culture, or even of 
superior intelligence, is requisite. Every editor whose duty it is 
to feed the waste-basket with worthless manuscript knows what 
illiterate blockheads parade the most impressive capital letters 
after their names, by unimpeachable authority. Every one that 
wants an honorary degree can have it; and people that do not 


want it, to whom it is nothing but an annoyance, as seeming to 
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imply that they belong to the class of fools who are tickled with 
such compliments, have to endure it under the alternative of 
making an unnecessary fuss in the newspapers over a trifle. 
So that between the people that want it, and the people that have 
to take it, it comes to pass that a heavy percentage of the popula- 
tion of America are decorated with home-made honorary degrees. 

There is a double reason why Americans of self-respect dis- 
like to wear one of these titles: First, that at home they mean 
nothing, or “less than nothing and vanity.” Secondly, that 
abroad they mean a great deal, so that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of these titled Americans, if they know enough to be aware 
of the difference, must be conscious that in wearing their titles 
on the continent of Europe they are really practicing a fraud; 
they are wearing a badge which is understood there to be a cer- 
tificate of distinguished learning. We venture the guess that 
there are more honorary doctors of divinity in Wisconsin, for 
example, than in the Empire of Germany, the land of learned 
theologians. ‘The woods are full of them.” At the late Mis- 
sionary Conference in London, in the multitude of Englishmen 
there were a few eminent men bearing titles from English uni- 
versities. Was there a single American introduced to the audi- 
ences that was not D.D. or LL.D., or both? 

How this indiscriminate profusion of titles has come to be, is 
sometimes explained by the multitude of little log-colleges, 
founded in the spirit of more or less disinterested benevolence, 
which “must live,” or think they must, and to which the “ auc- 
toritas eis commissa” of conferring honorary titles is a_privi- 
lege of practical and pecuniary value, insomuch that a favorite 
and somewhat over-ripe jest speaks of them as “ growing rich— 
by degrees.” Not that the precious parchments are actually put 
up for sale, but that they are given “where they will do the 
most good”’ to the financial interests of the corporation; some- 
times to an elderly person with property to leave by will, some- 
times to a minister whose parishioners may reciprocate the delli- 
cate attention to their pastor, sometimes to the father of a hopeful 
family of boys or the master of a preparatory school. Doubtless 
the new and poor little colleges have a large share of responsi- 
bility for the prevailing folly, for it seems sometimes as if the 
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number of honorary titles conferred at a college commencement 
yas in inverse ratio to the number of the graduating class. 

But it is of no use for the respectable old colleges to wipe 
their matronly lips and point the backward-curving thumb at 
their western sisters; there is not one of them but has been in 
the same business. Perhaps Harvard has a record as little blem- 
ished as any of them. Its doctorates in divinity commonly 
light upon learned men, and always upon men of some sort of 
eminence. And its list of doctors of laws includes many illus- 
trious names. But from the day when, to the delight of Major 
Jack Downing, it applied this title to Andrew Jackson, a man 
greatly distinguished in his generation for his ignorance and con- 
tempt of all law, human or divine, it has seemed to be much 
affected in its course by a curious sort of snobbery. Its criterion 
of fitness for a certificate of proficiency in the civil and the canon 
law has been success in local politics. The man whom it de- 
lights to honor with its academic laurels is the winning candidate 
at the last State election. Following this principle, it has crowned 
some heads that certainly do look very queer in that kind of a 
chaplet—worthy and excellent citizens, distinguished in the gro- 
cery and dry-goods business, or in boots and shoes. Yet when, 
under this rule, it had the opportunity of doing the same by a 
really able and learned lawyer, it declined to do so because it did 
not like his person or his politics. And small blame tothe uni- 
versity for that; for Dr. Benjamin Butler is not an agreeable per- 
son to most gentlemen, and his political “principles” are the 
worst extant. But the incident is of value as showing that, what- 
ever else may be the inscrutable meaning of a Harvard LL.D., 
it has nothing at all to do with jurisprudence. 

But if Harvard has something to be ashamed of, Yale has 
nothing to be proud of. If the “auctoritas commissa” has no 
value at all, it ought not to be used; if it is used, it ought to 
be used conscientiously, as a trust for the encouragement of 
learning. It is an open scandal, confirmed by the list of honor- 
ary graduates, that this power is used at Yale without scruple, to 
gratify personal feelings or to pacify importunate beggars. For 
a half-century, out of deference to the scruples of President Day, 
Yale conferred no degrees in divinity. Since his death, the roll 
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of her theological doctors has grown like that of a Dakota college 
soliciting church contributions. It cannot be said that we Yale 
doctors of divinity of the new crop are a very illustrious lot. 
We are not in the least proud of each other. As a class, we are 
distinguished for not having contributed to theological science or 
literature. But most of us have had friends in “ the corporation.’ 

These are the two universities which, by their confessed pre- 
eminence, ought to have set a worthy example in this matter to 
their younger sisters. Is it strange, the example being what it 
is, that under pressure of much necessity the younger institu- 
tions should have rapidly bettered the instruction? 

Of the various titles bestowed by our colleges in compliment, 
the one most oddly and amusingly abused is that of doctor of 
laws. This is a title, it seems to be felt, which will meet all 
emergencies and fit all cases. Other honorary titles, the D.D., 
the M.D., the Ph.D., would seem a ridiculous misfit if inappro- 
priately placed; but the LL.D. never goes amiss. When the 
college wants to compliment a visitor, or a benefactor, or one 
who may become a benefactor, and cannot make anything else 
of him, it can always make him a doctor of laws. He may bea 
land speculator, or may have invented a cooking-stove, or may 
be proficient in cuneiform inscriptions, or may have found a 
new asteroid, or may have put up a new brand of tobacco—it 
does not matter; LL.D. looks well after any man’s name, and 
LL.D. it is. A recent illustration of this is furnished by one of 
our foremost universities, in which a member of the governing 
board felt indebted for professional services to a practitioner of 
homceopathy who had given the public documentary proofs of 
his small learning and less wit. And the fellows of the uni- 
versity were impetrated, as a personal favor to their colleague, to 
constitute the man of globules doctor utriusque juris. What if 
he does not know the meaning of wirumque jus? He is no worse 
off in this respect than Dr. Andrew Jackson. Has anybody been 
hurt by the procedure? It costs nothing, it gratifies one of the 
trustees, and it tickles the recipient and makes a capital adver- 
tisement for his business. It is indeed a little mortifying to the 
next man who receives the title; but then he is free to explain 
through the press that, although LL.D. of that university, he 
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does nevertheless know something about civil and canon law. 
No serious harm has been done, except to the institution whose 
dignity has been compromised, and to the governors of it, who 
have convicted themselves of perverting a public trust to serve 
a private end. There are no men, however eminent their names 
or sacred their vocation, who can afford to do this thing, even in 
so paltry a matter as an American doctorate. 

The use of the LL.D. is the most droll and incongruous, but 
the use of the D.D. is the most discreditable. The wild profu- 
sion with which the pages of the clergy-list of every sect in 
America are spotted all over with the symbols described by the 
late Dr. Cox as “semilunar fardels,” is due not only to the ami- 
ableness or the business enterprise of the colleges, but to the 
small vanity of what George Eliot unsympathetically character- 
izes as the clerical sex. Here is a curious paradox: that the one 
set of men to whom this sort of distinction is forbidden, under 
the command, “ Be ye not called rabbi,” should be the only set 
of men in America to seek it, and make much of it, and ostenta- 
tiously parade it. The lawyer who should put LL.D. on his tin 
sign, on his briefs, or at the head of his note-paper, would soon 
find his life made a burden by the wags of the profession. Per- 
haps the only instance of an eminent lawyer’s becoming known 
under this academic title, was when the most eminent advocate 
in Boston was worried for a few weeks by the Boston “ Post,” 
during a heated political campaign, under the title of “ Dr. Choate.” 
It is safe to say that if there should be a combination to address 
some of the leaders of the bar as “ Dr. Evarts” or “ Dr. McVeagh,” 
these gentlemen would exhaust the resources of legal science in 
putting a stop to the nuisance. But it is well understood that 
ministers as a class do like this kind of thing; and doing to 
others as they would that these should do to them, are punctil- 
ious in bandying titles among themselves such as are disused by 
the good taste of more secular men. It is an opprobrium cleri. 

Is there any remedy for the degradation of honorary academic 
titles in America? This might be a natural function for Mr. 
White’s proposed national university, if it could get itself estab- 
lished. But without waiting for this possibly remote contin- 
gency, there is already at hand an entirely adequate means of 
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controlling the matter, at least in the case of such institutions as 
have a character to maintain. That means is public criticism. 
Happily, the older and better of our universities are under the 
salutary government of irresponsible close corporations: and it is 
a fact of social science that there is no sort of corporation that 
responds so promptly and sensitively to well-applied criticism as 
these irresponsible ones. Hitherto the action of university sen- 
ates in this matter of degrees has escaped discussion in the press, 
first by being esteemed quite above criticism, and then by being 
found to be quite beneath it. If the newspapers, in some dry 
season, should give account of the antecedents of the men se- 
lected that year by the leading colleges for their, highest honors, 
with a few appropriate remarks on the editorial page, the reform 
would be visible the very next summer. If in some such fla- 
grant case as we have alluded to, the clubs of alumni should pro- 
test against the cheapening of their own diplomas by this sort of 
“watering,” it would soon be found that there were no more 
honorary sheepskins to be had at that college for illiterate million- 
aires, or lucky politicians, or quack doctors, or begging parsons, 
or pedagogues advertising their schools. Any institution really 
in earnest to recover a good character in this regard would soon 
fix some helpful rules about it; as, for instance: 

1. No beggars need apply. Let no man receive such a title 
who asks for it, either in person or through his friends. This 
would clear away at once a crowd of importunate ministers con- 
sciously in need of something to distinguish them, and of English 
dissenters with their plaintive appeal ad misericordiam in view 
of the lack of university recognition at home. 

2. Each faculty shall nominate the candidates for its own 
honorary degrees. The value of such a rule was illustrated a few 
years ago, when the foremost of American composers publicly 
refused to accept the degree of doctor of music offered to him by 
one of the foremost of American universities. His answer might 
fitly have been (whether it was or not): “ You are incompetent to 
confer this degree. The State legislature cannot make you com- 
petent. You have no faculty of music. The diploma you offer 
me is a certificate of my proficiency in one of the most difficult 
of sciences and arts, volunteered by a parcel of lawyers and min- 
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isters who are densely and monumentally ignorant of the whole 
subject. Wait till you have restored music to its ancient place 
among the liberal sciences, and founded your chairs of instruc- 
tion in it.” This rule might not in all cases work an improve- 
ment on the existing practice. When Jefferson Medical College 
once gave the degree in divinity, it hit so much nearer the mark 
than the average academico-clerical body that one might have 
wished the medical gentlemen to have exclusive control of that 
title. But in general it would be safer, no doubt, if the govern- 
ing body of the university should declare that it would act in 
this matter only on nomination by the appropriate faculty, with 
a statement of the grounds on which the candidate was entitled 
to the proposed distinction. One effect of this rule would be to 
confine the conferring of honorary degrees to those institutions 
which include several faculties and in some sense may be called 
universities. Such an institution, dealing with this business as 
aserious matter instead of a joke, would find its titles coming 
back into currency and up to par, and written with the name of 
the university attached, to show that they really mean something. 

But, after all, is the present degradation and vulgarization of 
academic degrees worth the trouble of remedying? Is not the 
collation of such degrees a medieval tradition quite unfitted to 
modern and especially to American conditions? And since, at 
the gait it is now going, it is likely to go out amid the general 
ridicule, is this not the best disposition to make of it—to turn 
the venerable relic over to the Chautauqua ladies and gentlemen 
to play with, until the plaything is worn out? Whether best 
or not, this is the end it is likely to come to. 


LEONARD WooLsEey Bacon. 





PEASANT LIFE IN ROUMANIA. 


A sun as big again as in the rest of Europe; the sky deep- 
blue overhead, shading down to white; on the horizon a shim- 
mering curtain of golden dust-cloud; green maize and ripening 
wheat as far as the eye can reach; and in the vast sun-scorched 
solitude a single cart drawn by black buffaloes moves slowly 
on as though of its own accord, though on closer observation 
the driver will be seen stretched prone on top of his high-piled 
load: such is Roumania. The team comes to a bridge—for 
since King Charles began to rule there are bridges. But the 
peasant rises, stands straight up in his white blouse and white 
breeches, broad leather belt, and felt hat, and drives his buffaloes 
past the bridge and almost perpendicularly down the steep bank 
into the water. The river bed gives proof how violent at times 
the stream can be. Formerly the wayfarer had to wait eight or 
ten days when the river was swollen by rains, so that with a re- 
inforeement of fourteen horses and oxen he might, seated on the 
cover of his wagon, at peril of his life reach the other bank. In 
midsummer the water wearily pursues its course between the 
stones over which the cart goes bumping. Suddenly at the 
deepest place are seen to emerge from the water the dark backs 
of hippopotami—or what might pass for such. It is a herd 
of buffaloes at their siesta. Slowly they raise their shiny noz- 
zles and lay their massive black horns back; this but seldom, 
however, as though loath to intercept the sun’s rays beating down 
upon them and making the cool water seem still more grateful. 
So intense is the heat, one feels as though one were inhaling 
flame. Touch with the hand wood or iron, and it is found burn- 
ing hot. Still, neither the dark-skinned man nor the beasts nor 
the ears of corn in the fields seem to feel discomfort. The dust 
raised by the team floats like a white mist over the fields, and 


falls to the same place again, for there is not in the air enough 
of motion to transport a dust particle. 
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For the man the shadow of his cart provides sufficiently the 
means of the noontide rest, and his slumber is deep. The 
buffaloes, too, lie down to rest under the yoke and begin the slow 
and weighty task of chewing the cud. A lark soars aloft from 
the fields, singing, and the crickets are chirping, dinning the ears. 
After a lengthy wait, man and beast resume their journey till 
the evening shadows grow long and the horizon exchanges its 
golden curtain for one of purple. A well-pole, resembling a 
ship’s crane, is the first indication of the neighborhood ofa village. | 
Black and sharp it stands out from the shimmering background, 
for elsewhere hardly a tree breaks the monotony of the fields. 
A loud barking of dogs is heard. Girls returning from the maize 
fields, in their red gowns, white smock-frocks, and yellow or red 
headkerchiefs, stroll through the meadows like moving flowers. 
The cows are leaving the pasture and are on the way home to 
drink. Gigantic swine are feeding among the waste-heaps of the vil- 
lage, while ravens are feasting on the remains of adog. Great 
flocks of geese are uttering their cries and fluttering their wings, 
and a little boy, with nothing on him but an abbreviated shirt and 
an enormous cap of lambskin, holds in his arms a goose nearly as 
big as himself, and defends her against the attacks of a still 
much bigger pig. Women in white veils lower the well-pole, 
and with their green-glazed amphoras on their heads go home- 
ward, spinning wool as they walk. Ofttimes on the arm that car- 
ries the distaff rests a babe. From another quarter comes a 
woman on horse-back, man-fashion, wearing a felt hat over her 
veil, her narrow skirt pulled back, leaving the big wrinkled boots 


and the knees exposed. The horse goes slowly and wearily 
and hangs its head, the bridle lying slack upon the neck. This 
woman also carries a babe in her arms and is hushing it. 


We are coming ever nearer to the village. The first habi- 
tations one sees are subterranean, and their green, moss-covered 
roofs rise barely above the surface. These are cool in summer, 
warm in winter, sheltered from wind and snow-storms; and while 
the Turks were overrunning and pillaging the country the houses 
hid themselves from them. Now we come to dwellings of an- 
other sort (patente), built of twigs and mud, roofed with shin- 
gles, and surrounded by a veranda supported on wooden posts. 
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The entrance is always on one side; never, even in the cities, 
does a house open on the street. Some householders bestow par- 
ticular care upon their dwellings and whitewash them within 
and without. This work is done by the women, usually be- 
fore Easter. By way of ornamentation, they dip their hands 
in colors, red and blue, and stamp them on the window and 
door casings, the five fingers thus taking the place of the 
acanthus leaf and the egg-and-dart moulding. When there is 
in the house a marriageable girl, flowers are painted on the 
wall; but should the maid have made a misstep, the lads go 
and blot the flowers out. 

A furious barking of jackal-like dogs, with long, shaggy hair, 
draws the children to the doors. There is to-day a certain stir in 
the village. The tavern has received a considerable addition in 
front, an arbor supported by poles; the church steps are strewn 
with flowers; the girls are hastening home to put on their finest 
smocks. The smock is embroidered at the bosom, on the shoul- 
ders, and on the sleeves, in black, red, and orange, shot with threads 
of gold and silver. When the field work is over they sit on the 
ground in front of the houses with their embroidery frames in their 
laps, or they work in-doors weaving shirts, breeches, and cloaks for 
the men. Like gobelin tapestry or like bead-work, the embroid- 
eries are often on a single thread, and copy old Byzantine models 
or fresh flowers, which the operators keep before them and repro- 
duce. The finest embroideries are found in the clothes-chests of 
ancient dames, and are yellow with age, destined ever since their 
weddings to deck them when they are laid in their coffins. In one 
such smock the ornamentation which extended along the sleeve 
was carried into the embroidery at the shoulder. “ Why is this 
so?” was asked. “We call that a rill that has lost its way,” 
answered the peasant woman. “But why is the ornamentation 
on the right sleeve different?” “Oh, it just occurred to me 
so!” she replied. I knew that in painting, in writing, in musical 
composition, one may have the poetic inspiration, but only in 
Roumania have I seen poetic inspiration in embroidery. 

The bustle in the village increases. The young fellows stand 
around in groups, looking up the street along which the bride is 
to come, seated on the top of a high-loaded wagon drawn by six 
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oxen and surrounded by men on horseback. She is a rich 
widow. She has a house, of course; that does not count for 
anything in a country where everybody must have his house, 
though the same be rickety, pervious to every blast, with but 
one window and no floor. You ask a beggar where he lives. 
“In casele mele,” is the answer—* in my houses.” 

Besides her houses the bride possesses also land, oxen, cows, 
gold —a mysterious crock of gold buried in the garden. And 
the bridegroom is a widower. Both have children; and the children 
stand in front of the church all washed and dressed, eyeing each 
other critically. They do not yet know whether love or hate will 
have the upper hand, hence they are comparing their relative size 
and strength. They descry the high-loaded wagon as it comes 
rolling along, with the fair dame on top in her veil, a whole 
dowry in big old coins around her neck, and in her hand 9 jug 
of water. Inasmuch as she is a widow, a piece is broken off 


the jug. As she alights from the wagon the young men press 


close around her, for the first draught from the jug brings good 
luck. 

The bridegroom comes on horseback—a stately figure of a 
man with flowing mustachios, his raven locks falling in waves 
over his shoulders. He is dressed in a white blouse embroidered 
in red, over which is a white leathern jerkin, and then the long 
cloak of sheepskin worn with the wool within and the white 
leather without. Jerkin and cloak are richly embroidered in all 
colors. Over the white felt breeches are drawn high boots, and 
the short-stocked whip is adorned with ribbons. He springs to 
the ground, helps the bride from the wagon, pats his step-children 
on the head, and the pair vanish into the church, where they 
are greeted with a nasal chant by the pope and the deacon, who 
sings the responses. The whole village is invited. The troth- 
sponsors are land proprietors; they stand beside the bridal pair 
before the altar, bearing in their hands each a tall, stout, wax 
candle. The bride and bridegroom must thrice eat of the same 
morsel and drink out of the same goblet, to signify that as long 
as they live they will share with each other every bit and sup. 
Then, led by the troth-father and troth-mother, they walk round 
the altar thrice; that represents the path through life. During 
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the walk the bride must pull the foot of one of the maids present, 
who then is sure to be married before a year is out. 

The landiord’s daughter finds the heat oppressive, and can no 
longer breathe the air made heavy by the wax candles and the 
multitude of people, so she slips out into the churchyard. The 
moon with its broad beams is risen, silvering the shingled roof 
of the church and casting a long shadow of the cross over the 
graves. The girl inhales freely the refreshing air of the still 
night. She now observes that she is not alone. At two of the 
graves there is lively commotion. On closer inspection the chil- 
dren of the bride and bridegroom are seen, one set pouring as 
industriously as ever they can jugfull after jugfull of water on 
their father’s grave, the other set no less industriously watering 
the grave of their mother; and as the bell keeps ringing ever 
louder and the chants come borne out from the church in in- 
creased volume, the more zealously do the children continue 
their task. ‘ What are you doing there?” “Our father and our 
mother are burning while those yonder in the church are marry- 
ing. We must cool them.” 

The nuptial ceremony is over. During the walk round the 
altar a rain of flowers is showered down and sweetmeats are scat- 
tered all about, to the end that the couple may be fruitful and 
increase. All the children present fall upon these and hand the 
flowers to the lads and lasses, for these bring luck, while they cram 
their own mouths and pockets full of trampled sweets. The pro- 
cession now moves out of the church, headed by torches and 
fiddling Gypsies, here called Lautari, and repairs to the banquet 
and the dance. The feasting lasts, according to the wealth of the 
parties, for three, five, or even eight days. Each of the guests 
makes a contribution, sticking coins into a big loaf of bread. If 
the bride is a maid, the golden thread is solemnly taken off her 
head. It serves in the place of a veil and is like golden hair, 
being specially becoming when it reflects the candle-light. Her 
hair is then clipped a little, rolled tight under the headkerchief, 
and now the girl is for the first time covered with the veil, the 
token of matronal dignity. During this performance the bride 
must cry, for henceforth she must never show her hair, not even 
to her husband. 
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The dance opens with a slow, stately, circular movement At 
first the lads alone join hands, while the girls stand apart, not 
uttering a word, watching to see where they will like best to 
enter the dance. Then they step up by twos and threes, laughing, 
and join the ring. Soon the men are leaping and jumping about, 
shouting and stamping the floor. Or one begins a ballad, to which 
another responds, and a third continues it; meanwhile the leader 
beats time upon the floor with a staff. At the refrain the whole 
chorus falls in, and then they dance again till the leader, with a 
“ho!” at the same time bringing down his staff upon the floor,takes 
up the strain anew. The girls glide about grave and noiseless 
as though borne on air. You can hardly see their feet moving. 
The play of wit and rough humor is continual, and every one is 
ready with repartee. And so they dance on Sundays and holi- 
days from church time till far into the night, and nothing but 
the quietude and uniformity of the dances can account for their 
being able to stand it all. The Lawtari, too, keep up their fid- 
dling; they are never still for two minutes, but are ever going 
round and round, at times singing ballads to give the dancers a 
chance to take breath. The music, in its monotony and melan- 
choly, reminds one of Arab music. Often they content them- 
selves with the flute or the bagpipe. Not till the wine begins 
its work does their mirth become very noisy. <A favorite jest of 
the lads is to steal from the girls the long girdle they wear 
wound many times around their slender waists, and to wind it 
round their own bodies. Thus a young galliard will often have 
his waist and hips encircled with a girdle a yard or more in 
width. If after a sennight the girdle is demanded back by the 
parents of the maid, it is understood that he is an accepted lover; 
otherwise, he keeps his girdle, and tricked up in it he makes a 
gallant display at the hora. 


Still greater is the excitement of the villagers when a death | 


occurs. Is this the interest of children in the unfamiliar, the un- 
explainable? Is it the counterpart of the people’s strong sense 
of vital energy? At all events, not even the most contagious 


disease can deter them from flocking, adults and children, to the 


house where the corpse lies on the table, and later to the church 
where it is exhibited in the coffin, to touch it, to kiss its hands. 
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This custom explains the fearful spread of diphtheria in the sev- 
enties, when many a village was made childless, families often 
losing five, six, or seven children. Sometimes three would be 
laid in one coffin. The disease was called by the people the 
“white plague.” They fell helpless victims to it. Weakened 
by malarial fever, having never a thought of foresight, strongly 
averse to medical treatment, it was impossible to ward off from 
them diphtheria, pellagra, and small-pox. Rather than undergo 
vaccination, mothers fled with their children into the woods and 
mountains. Rather than give up the use of spoilt maize, they 
endured the horrible disease, pellagra, in which the body slowly 
and by degrees becomes coal-black, and the patient falls into the 
profoundest melancholy and the lowest state of physical prostra- 
tion; if dissolution does not come of its own accord the end is 
suicide. Of late years army ambulances have been sent into all 
the communes, so that in a protracted state of peace they might 
not be useless and unemployed; by this means the people have 
been brought to understand that physicians possess even better 
remedies than do the old crones, who are wont, in cases of diph- 
theria, to blow pulverized dogs’ excrement into the patient's 
throat, while in other diseases they practice massage, and in all 
cases begin with throwing coals into water, the while muttering 
and making magic signs; for whether it is man or beast that is 
sick, the cause is always the evil eye and witchcraft. 

Highly characteristic of the peasant is the stoical composure 
with which he meets death. Calmly he makes his preparations 
and reverently receives the last anointing. One may learn from 
him the lesson of fitly dying. Should his people at dawn of day 
see that he is not likely to die yet a while, they set a jug of 
water by his side and go to the fields, for nothing but a red- 
letter holiday can withhold them from work. When they return, 
if he lies in the death agony they put a lighted candle in his hand 
and begin to cry aloud. After death he is dressed in his best 
clothes, and house and court-yard are thrown open. In the cities 
matrons and young women are buried in their ball costumes, 
the hair dressed, and all the personal adornments donned. 

Very beautiful are the laments of the waileresses, much like 
the Gelic coronach. The most beautiful improvisations are 
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usually those of the love-bairns—“ flower-children,” the people 
call them. Here is a lament upon the death of a young man. 


‘*O woe, woe is me! How thou sleepst, how thou sleepst! The horse 
whinnied. The plain heard. The plain wondered. Why didst whinny so 
early, my good steed? The maize bowed itself down to the earth. Its 
mother, the plain, perceived it. The plain was affrighted. Why bowest 
thou down without the wind blowing, O maize, my sturdy bairn? 

‘*In the village, when thou roamest through the forest where the birds 
are; in the house, when thou strayest through the court-yard where the 
oxen are; in the chamber, when thou crossest the threshold, what thou 
wilt see, better thou saw it not; for thou wilt wish thou wert the stone 
slab of the threshold, so thou mightest not see it. 

‘*Exalted one, how thou sleepst, how thou sleepst! Heaven was en- 
vious of earth for thee. And earth would not make heaven envious. And 
because heaven gave to her the joys of the sunshine and the sweetness of 
the stars and the blessed flowers and the rains, therefore earth gave thee to 
heaven, in thanks for all this. Go then to heaven as the earth’s gift, as 
the best she had. Go, burdened with all human suffering, with all the 
tears of mankind. But nothing more shall it require of us—that heaven 
which demands thee. To-morrow will the fatherland have its evil days, 
and thou wilt not be here. To-morrow the bride will fain put the veil 
upon her head, and thou wilt not be here. For thee the morrow will be 
like a robbed nest. 

‘* How thou sleepst, how thou sleepst! Where is thy breathing? Yet 
the wind still blows. Where is thy sight? Yet my eyes still dare to see. 
Thou hast thrown the spade away and lain down to die. 

‘‘How thou sleepst, how thou sleepst! The horse whinnied. The 
earth heard. The plain wondered. The maize bowed itself down to the 
earth. The plain, its mother, perceived it. The plain was affrighted. Why 
bowest thou down without the wind blowing, O maize, my loved child?” 


On the death of a maiden: 


‘She is dead, she is dead! The glory of day is departed. The light of 
the threshold is put out. Who will now go forth mornings to the well? 
Evenings, who will, singing, give answer to the complaining voice of the 
sheep? Who will make the paths ring with cheery laughter? Who will 
make the spindle dance, and catch it again when it flies away ? 

“For her it was that the sun was radiant. Better hadst thou put out 
the light of the sun, my God! For her had the maize its golden hair. 
Better hadst thou taken from the maize its golden hair,O my God! To 
come to her, the stars used to fall at even. And earth will take her from 
us. Whenever she went through the fresh-traced furrows earth said: 
‘Fair maid, fain would I have thee, and make thee a bed in my bosom, 
where the roots put forth their fibers. I make many a flower for the plain 
—many a flower that is radiant in the bright daylight. Now I want a 
flower for myself alone, a flower that I will shelter, and that I will feast 
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upon.’ And earth took her, and earth keeps her in its embrace. And the 
maiden thus answered to earth: ‘Sweet, good earth, take me not; hold 
me not in thine arms. Art thou not content with the living crops, and with 
the light steps of lovers? Sweet, good earth, I fain would not sleep within 
thee. But I would veil my head and become a wife sturdy for work, and 
give thee the labor of my youth, and bear handsome children that would 
cultivate thee. Sweet, good earth, take me not.’ But earth has taken her. 
Earth holds herinits arms. Earth gives her not back. She went down 
the hill and through the mead, and wandering the dark night through she 
strove with death as tangled spindles strive. She is dead, she is dead! 
Who will now, mornings, go to the well? Who will, evenings, give answer 
to the plaintive voice of the little sheep? Who will make the paths ring 
with cheery laughter? She is dead, she is dead!” 


On the death of a child: 


‘The river was weeping. But I would not listen to its cry, for I bore 
thee pressed close to my bosom. The stars in the sky looked sad. I would 
not notice the sadness of the stars, for I heard thy voice. Men said to me: 
‘We are miserable creatures’; but I did not bemoan the wretches, for thou 
wast mine. And they all—the crying river the sorrowing stars, the poor 
human wretches—they all told the grave to take thee, to the end that 
through my own griefs I might understand theirs. And now I do not be- 
moan the sufferings of men, nor the river’s woe, nor the griefs of the stars, 
Thee I sore lament, for I shall dandle my empty arms, and they will grieve 
because they find no burden any more, And I shall be singing, but there 
will be no ear to hear me. ‘To whom singest thou?’ the birds will ask. 
The moon will look down and ask, ‘ What art thou dandling?’ And the 
grave will be proud when I shall be outlawed. And I shall have given to 
the grave. And I shall see thee sleeping, and I shall not know whether thy 
sleep is tranquil. And I shall ask the grave if it is hot and fevered—the 
sleep one takes therein. But thou knowest that the grave loves silence ; 
wilt thou in its stead give me answer? Wilt thou say to me, ‘Mother dar- 
ling, what are the birds doing on the boughs and the brook among the 
pebbles while I am sleeping? What is thy troubled heart doing—thy dear 
heart, mother darling, while I am sleeping? And my father, does he still 
shout to the oxen when he drives them afield to work while I am sleeping?’ 
Wilt thou say that to me, instead of the grave, which loves silence? 

‘The river wept, but I would not hear the river's crying, for I carried 
thee at my breast. The stars in the sky looked sad, but I would not note 
the sadness of the stars, for I heard thy voice.” 


Great is the delight of the peasants when a handsome corpse is 
decked in plenty of finery, and a bountiful funeral feast is spread, 
with a liberal distribution of copper coins and subsequently 
of the garments of the deceased among the poor. Innumerable 
are the usages to be observed. The deceased gets a wheat-cake 
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and a jug of water, and, as among the ancient Egyptians, a small 
coin is placed between the lips, to be used as payment to Charon 
for ferriage. For several days wheat-cakes and wine are to be 
found upon the grave. If one would express the deepest hate, 
the phrase runs, “I will eat of your wheat-cakes.” A woman, 
every time her husband beat her, would cry out, “I will dance 
upon your grave.” She was as good as her word. The night 
after his interment she took four Zautari and had them to fiddle 
while she danced up and down over his grave. 

Very touching is the custom of having, for forty days after a 
death, pots of water carried into the houses of the poor by inno- 
cent little girls, usually under twelve years of age. Here, as in 
all Oriental lands, water plays an important part. To fetch water 
against one’s coming, to pour out water before one’s feet, to give 
one a draught of water, these are the first offices of hospitality. 
Hence the fetching of water in memory of the dead. 

When a girl is at the point of death, her mother is taken out 
of the chamber, for it is believed that the soul of the child can- 
not depart so long as the mother’s anguish holds it fast. The 
mother then utters one terrible long-drawn ery, and thus is the 
whole village notified that Death is entering a household. The 
silence that follows this heartrending cry is profoundly impres- 
sive. At the funeral of a maiden, a fir-tree is borne at the head 
of the procession, decorated with the “ golden-threads”’ of the 
deceased, as though wrapt in a glittering mantle. At the funeral 
of a young man, his hat is carried in advance, decorated with ears 
of corn, and with flowers and ribbons. To die unwedded seems 
to the peasants to be the greatest misfortune—going out of life 
without ever a taste of its joy and happiness. To dieon Maundy 
Thursday is a special favor from God, for on that day heaven is 
open and the soul forthwith enters. 

A Roumanian is very loath to have the funeral expenses de- 
frayed by charity. It must not be said that his dead have been 
buried as paupers. A widow came to her landlady and asked 
for boards to make her husband’s coffin. The lady wished to 
give them gratis. God forbid! The widow wanted to pay for 
them. “Then give me twenty bani?” The widow shook her 


head. Fifty bani?” That would not do. * Eighty bani?” 
32 : 
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Not enough! After much deliberation she consented to take 
the boards for about twenty cents. She now felt that her hus- 
band would be fittingly buried. 

A child is baptized a few days after birth, but the mother must 
never be present at the ceremony. And when one knows what 
that ceremony is, one sees the reason of the wise prohibition. A 
large pail of cold water having been fetched from the brook, the 
babe is taken out of the quilt in which it is enwrapped and tied 
up like a cocoon. The pope now takes it up with his thumbs 
under the arms, while with his other fingers he closes the eyes, 


, nostrils, ears, and mouth, and then dips it thrice under the water 


in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. If the 
result is that the babe dies of pulmonary or intestinal inflamma- 
tion, then it is a little angel in heaven and does not take the 
bread out of the others’ mouths. 

Life is extremely simple among the peasants of Roumania. 
The principal dish at every meal is the maize cake (mamaliga). 
With great composure, without haste or greed, each person in his 
turn stretches out his right hand and breaks off a small portion 
for himself. Besides this each takes a couple of onions, a small 
bowl of beans, a slice of watermelon, a few unripe plums, and a 
draught of water. And to this frugal meal is bidden the laborer 
or the wayfarer who may look as though he had no dinner. 
“Come; I have two onions, here is one for you.”” Roumanian hos- 
pitality has no limits. “I have not even a bite left for a guest,” 
is the bitterest complaint of the poor housewife. 

Since the abolition of serfdom these people, having few wants 
and content with little, can hardly be induced to labor. <A dollar 
and a quarter or a dollar and a half a month is enough for them. 
In Moldavia they are day-laborers. In Wallachia the landlord 
divides his estate among them, and they have to pay him one- 
fifth, one-fourth, one-third, often one-half of the produce, as may 
be agreed. When bad years occur, the peasants have nothing, 
and the proprietors, though they get no returns, have to give 
them seed-corn and maize, and hay for the cattle, that they may 
not starve. But rich peasants are the harshest landlords. 

Of all European states Roumania has the largest public do- 
main. A beginning has been made toward parceling it out among 
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newly-married peasants. Hence several large new villages have 
already arisen, but even here difficulties are encountered. The 
mountaineers will not go into the plains, nor will the men of the 
plains go into the mountain country. 

The people are very subject to home-sickness. In the Rou- 
manian military barracks and among the Transylvanian regiments 
in the Austrian service the shepherd’s pipe is not permitted, for 
as soon as the men hear it they desert. Often they have to be 
allowed to go home, else they would die of home-sickness. Dur- 
ing the war, while they were for five months on the other side of 
the Danube, the bravest men—bearing decorations of honor—at 
times deserted, but came back after they had breathed the air of 
home and embraced their mothers. They long more for their 
mothers than for their wives and children. I have heard that the 
wounded always call their mothers in their suffering. Often I 
said that I was to them in the mother’s stead, and as mother they 
would with dying lips address me. If a wife came she would be 
greeted by her lord and master with a lofty nod; but when the 
mother came her boy would kiss her hands and her garments. 

I asked an old dame, over whose singularly fine features was 
drawn a net-work veil that fell in graceful folds, whether she had 
any sons. “I had two firs,” she answered, “but the tempest 
laid them low.” The Roumanian peasant woman has a proud and 
imposing presence. Beyond the Olto she is at once respected 
and feared. The Olteanca, as the saying goes, has twenty-four 
molar teeth. There the women wear around the head the royal 
diadem to hold the veil, and this lends an expression of force to 
the strong features, to the black eyebrows (often coming together 
over the nose), and to the thin lips, under which two faultless 
rows of teeth gleam forth. They seldom laugh, and in their eyes 
flashes a fire which in the eyes of the children reappears as a 
beaming light. One day I visited seven schools in three differ- 
ent places in Little Wallachia (called in Roumanic, Oltenia), and 
never have I seen at once so many strikingly beautiful eyes. 
The most incompetent schoolmaster surely never could spoil 
what the good God made so perfect. The faces were alive with 
intelligence and interest. Nor is the son of the peasant woman in 
any respect inferior to the son of gentlefolk. But in this thinly- 
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peopled land, where out of a family of fourteen children but one 
or two survive, there is no struggle for existence, and the neces- 
sity of labor does not occur to them at all. The man who in 
summer sleeps in the open air and in winter at the hearth, and 
who knows no bed; who in the morning drinks a glass of spirits, 
and through the day takes just two meals, consisting of mamaliga 
and onions—for such a man daily striving is unnecessary, proba- 
bly also it is unbearable. Hence, except in the utterly poverty- 
stricken valleys of the highlands, manufactures cannot be carried 
on with Roumanian labor. In two days men earn enough for a 
week, and they do not return to work till their money is spent. 
For a Roumanian to go out to service is a thing hardly to be 
thought of. For menial service, there are the pariahs—the 
Gypsies and the neighboring Hungarians. The women and girls 
work industriously in their homes and in the fields; they do 
spinning, weaving, embroidery, often overtaxing their strength; 
but never will they learn to cook or to do laundry work. Oh, 
no; leave that for the Gypsy women! In Bucharest upward of 
1000 women make underwear for the army, and are content with 
from twenty to forty cents a week, but they would rather starve 
than go out to service. On the other hand, they throng the schools. 
The men all want to be government officials, the women to be 
school-teachers, and principals of schools if possible. In the great 
orphanage are 400 girls, but there are four times as many re- 
quests for admission. In the Bucharest military school there are 
80 places, but 800 applicants. Not in vain has the Roumanian 
aquiline features. He wants to be rising ever—often higher than 
is good for him. The landlord’s daughter is kissed on both 
cheeks by the peasant woman and never dreams of being offended 
thereat. A Roumanian stands proud and erect before his king, 
and when preferring a petition has the air of making a demand. 
Like the ancient Romans, the people are gifted with great elo- 
quence; the peasant thrusts the advocate aside and pleads his 
own suit in a well-arranged speech. Once the King, having 
learned that on one of his estates a manager had taken from the 
peasants bricks to build a stable, forthwith despatched thither a 
gentleman, who discharged the offender and who inquired of the 
peasants what their wishes were with regard to indemnity. One 
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of them stepped up before him, barefooted, and said: “‘ We have 
no other wish save that the King might deliver us from this dis- 
honest man. What belongs to us is the King’s, and we take no 
indemnity.” An estate manager adopted a boy of eleven years 
that could neither read nor write; in six months’ time the lad 
was keeping his accounts. 

The most pleasing picture of life in Roumania is presented at 
the harvest and at the vintage. During the grain-harvest every 
thoughtful proprietor keeps always a band of Lautari in the 
fields, and provides plenty of wine, so that song and dance may 
make the toil joyous. Girls ride atop of the harvest-wagons and 
dance upon the sheaves. Lautari march in advance, fiddling and 
piping, while round the wagon dance lads and lasses garlanded— 
a veritable dance of Bacchantes. At the threshing-machine there 
is a coruscation of wit and humor, not always suited to the 
drawing-room indeed, but perfectly sound and wholesome. 

At the vintage the pretty little daughter of the pope is 
solemnly borne upon the shoulders of the lads to the first wine- 
cellar. Iler mother must take off the shoes of the girl, who then 
dances to the singing and fiddling, upon a sack of sweet red 
grapes. Her lover has then to kiss the soles of her feet. 

When, quitting the railway, we traverse the country by 
coach, we are surrounded by hundreds of peasants on horseback, 
who, bearing little banners in their hands, ride in the wildest 
tempo of our postilions. Such is the flash of colors, the commo- 
tion, and the cloud of dust rising beneath the broad sunlight, in 
the verdant landscape, that one’s head fairly reels. In the flower- 
strewn cities and towns, one knows not on which side to bow his 
acknowledgment of courtesies as he makes his way accompanied 
by running children. Having entered a house, I looked, myself 
unseen, through the curtain into the courtyard, where the peas- 
ants with whom we had en route held a lively conversation were 
gathered in hundreds. One said: “ Long may they be spared to 


us!” 


“Yes,” was the answer; “may they long be spared, for 
neither can we live without them nor they without us.” 


CARMEN SYLVA. 





